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KEWANEE (6) 











WATER SUPPLY 


Keep The Tank 


Throw Away the Tower 


HAT’S what you do when you install a Kewanee 
System of Water Supply! 


The Kewanee Pneumatic Tank is buried in the 
ground or located in the cellar—there is no elevated 
or attic tank to freeze, over-flow, leak or collapse— 
and the water is delivered by air pressure 
evenly and abundantly to all fixtures. Tem- 
perate in winter and cool in summer. 


Every country or suburban home can be 
provided with all the sanitary conveniences 
Bian. and comforts of the best city water system with 


ame The Kewanee System 
of Water Supply 


which ten years of Fone experience and technical 
knowledge of trained experts has made the most perfect, 
the most practical of all water supply systems. 


Over nine thousand Kewanee Systems in successful 
operation supplying water for country and suburban 
residences, clubs, farms, schools, public and private 
institutions, villages, etc. The Kewanee System is 
not an imitation—is not a substitute. It is the 
original water supply system involving the use of air pressure instead of gravity pressure. 
Avoid cheap imitations. Look for our trade mark and name plates on tanks and pumping 
machinery. Get the genuine and you will take no chances—we guarantee that, 


Kewanee Pumping Outfits oeaiel 4 4 Me! 











AND CLOSED 
AT THE BOTTOM 
FOR 
PRIVACY 











makes your porches perfectly secluded, gratefully 
shady and delightfully cool—home summer resorts 
to entertain friends in the open air, yet screened 
from public gaze, to take your ease, have luncheon 
or tea, do sewing—or play-places for the children, 
Make Your Rooms Cool and Beautiful 
by the free ventilation and artistic half-light of 
Burlington Venetian Blinds. Very easy to attach. ; 
MadetoOrderOnly. Venctian andSliding,any size, 
wood and finish, at most advantageous prices. Win- 
dow Screens and Screen Doors of improved design 
and superior material, Send for Free Catalog. 


Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 331 Lake St. Burlington, Vt. 
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Write for 
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Today 
of 35 years of Expert 
Devotion to the art of 
piano-making Mr. Jesse 

French, Sr., is gratified 
to present his ideal of a 
perfect piano in the 


French & Sons 
PIANO 





Kewanee pumping outfits are furnished 
for any specia — requirements. The 
same technical skill an ye knowledge 
required to develop and perfect complete 
Kewanee Systems, are devoted to the solution 
of individual pumping problems. 

No charge for expert Let 


ring b 
help you solve your water problem. Write for our 
-page il jo. G6. It is free. 


Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, Ill. 


1212 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


1566 Hudson-Terminal Building, 50 Church Street, 
New York City. 


305 Diamond Bank Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 










This instrument possesses a sweet 
tone, a light, buoyant touch, a 
beautiful finish and artistic design. 
Having perfected this piano through 
such a long conscientious, personal 


gather lee bin’ entice,fortene, thea HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 








make one inferior instrument. He and 
his two-sons jealously watch every de- The best Furniture Book at a reasonable price. 


tail of construction in their large factory Over 100 illustrations. $1.74 net, postage prepaid. 
at New Castle, Ind. You should be tchio 

equally careful in the choice of your Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
piano, for pianos are not purchased 
every day. 

Inform yourself thoroughly. Send 
for our Catalog. We sell direct when 
not represented. Old pianos taken in 
exchange. Liberal terms. Write today. 


KRELL-FRENCH PIANO CO. 


467 South 18th St., New Castle, Ind. 











FIREPLACE In every room in the ideal home. BRICK 
MANTELS harmonize with the furnishings, are cheerful and 
elegant. They are the best ventilators. We will mail you a book of 
photographs giving 67 designs. Address, Philadelphia & Boston Face 
Brick Company, Dept. 14, 165 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


























OUSE BEAUTIFUL READERS EXCHANGE 

















sundial in your garden or 

Place a sundia tee : jen OUR own individual rug, dif- 
on your lawn and it will return an ferent from all other rugs. and 
eadeed fold in q let enjoyment in a high class wool fabric 


EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


adapted to your own decorations. 
If the rugs in stock colors do not 
suit your requirements we will 
make one that will, either plain, 
self-tone or contrast. All sizes up 
to twelve feet wide, any length. 
Seamless, wool weft. reversible, 
heavy and durable. Sold by best 


Write us for free booklet of 
Sundial Sndormasion 


CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 


urniture and Fabrics 
F ~ 780 Woman’s ame CHICAGO, ILL. 


Painting and Papering 

































































. ————— shops or write for color line and 
Interior Woodwork Send for our list of 4 list to ARNOLD, CONSTABLE 
, 1W. 3 7 . ‘o., NEW York. 
Potter y and Me ork GIFTS FOR THE V OY AGE = i a Thread & Thrum Workshop, Auburn, N. Y. 
. )) > Sewickley. Pa. erryeveynyyryy yy 
Simple work as well as claborate Address, THE BOOK SHOEI e wai B. a 
Estimates and designs furnished 5 
ALAM —-s 
THE CRAFTERS | Couch 
*“‘The Hammock of today." Comfort | 
LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER i Do not buy a hammock until you see ie 
\ Nothing like it—nothing so good. A luxurious couch and hammock / 
INTERIORS REMODELED \A combined—does not sag—light in weig . vet strong enough to hold a / 
dozen. For healthful outdoor life or r ful indoor use. 
FURNISHINGS DESIGNED AND SELECTED The “Alamo, Jr.”—a baby t n vers crib—light in weight— 
j easily moved } 
STEINWAY HALL CHICAGO, ILL. j i Write for free booklet and name of dealer. 





D'ARCY GAW SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA i ATLAS BELTING COMPANY 
Chinese Wicker B . 151 Marine Bldg., Chicago. 


$12.00 imported direct from m foug Kong’ Kong, 
Freight Paid Chto a eather 


Bere 
Powis 
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Broadway Central Bidg. LOS ANGELES, CAL, 


























Made of Fragrant 
Southern Red Cedar, 


COLONIAL CEDAR CHESTS ene often 


arcideal wedding or oe gifts, and priceless Styles and Prices. 
family heirlooms. Absolutel y moth, dust and damp proof, a perfect home 
storage for delicate furs and fabrics, costing less than one season's cold stor- 
age. Heavily bound with riveted copper bands, with roomy lock drawer; dull 
natural finish. Sold at low factory prices with privilege of free inspection. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST COMPANY, Dept. 2, Statesville, N. C. 


DESK 


A Suggestion 








Our Specialty is Cottage 


My new twenty-page Catalogue of Furniiure 


ANTIQUES 


is the largest and most comprehensive that I 
have issued. Contains descriptions and 
prices of hundreds of genuine Antiques 
Old Furniture (mostly Mahogany), Rugs, Old 
China, Old Class, Copper, Brass, Pewter, etc. ak Miia 
Many old aecaayger g Black) oe prints. No. 2167 an} . 

A fine collection of Antique Jewelry, many - 2 request will bring a package 
very unique pieces, Old Bive Quilts, etc. containing 200 distinctive pat- 

All at very moderate prices. terns. 


This Catalogue sent free on request to any - Be ‘ , : : 
one interested in antiques. Visitors are invited to inspect specimen pieces displayed in our warerooms. 


MRS. ADA M. ROBERTS NU 
én No Heaize ||| WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., 32S:5'S388 BOSTON 


AN be obtained stained or 
unfinished to be colored 
to suit taste of purchaser. This 
desk, as well as other patterns 
made by us, may be used in 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general 
suggestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
regular subscribers to THE House BEAUTIFUL. But it is 
necessary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
schemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. 
Replies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible, 
and written on one side of the paper only. The full name 
of the sender should be written on all plans and letters. 


BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE 


Can you give me any information about the 
following dishes? A set called “Birds and Fruit.” 
The mark on back is “Birds and Fruit” enclosed 
in a wreath of flowers and fruits, with the initials 
“TL. & B.” beneath the wreath. Three groups of 
stilt marks on backs of dishes. The ware is white — 
flowers, birds of Paradise and fruits in blue. The 
blue is not as dark as a Stubbs, not as blue as a 
John Alcock. 

A small bowl, white ware with very dark blue 
figures of a man, woman and child in the fore- 
ground. The man has a fishing pole with fish nets 
on the end, thrown over his shoulder. In the back- 
ground is a small house, and to the right a beauti- 
ful old tree. Around the inside top of bowl is a 
wreath of flowers. Aside from stilt marks, the 
only other mark is a small blue leaf on bottom 
of bowl. 

A dozen plates, the ware white, with blue figures— 
a beautiful bright blue, neither dark nor light. The 
figures are Chinamen crossing a bridge, water, 
large vase with figure of man and woman on it, 
flowers and trees. The mark on back is a conven- 
tional wreath, enclosing the word “Celeste” “John 
Alcock” above wreath, “ Cobridge” below. 

D. L. L. 

Your china is interesting and valuable. It 
is all Staffordshire make, the bowl probably the 
oldest. Early bowls were usually ornamented 
inside. Sometimes the style of dress of the figures 
will give one a hint of the date, and certain potters 
used certain flowers or borders; so if one does not 
have the name of the potter he can easily place 
the ware. 

John Alcock was a potter at Cobridge early in the 
nineteenth century. The word “Celeste” is the 
name given the pattern and is without any partic- 
ular significance. Having such a good beginning 
of a collection, you will feel interested in adding 
to it. You would find Edwin Atlee Barbor’s book 
called “English-American Pottery” very helpful, 
also “The Old China Book” by Hudson Moore. 








A DINING-ROOM 


My dining-room is about 13 x 16. It has six 
doors in it, — two cupboards and the others leading 
to other rooms and one onto a porch. It has a 
common plain mopboard and common straight stair- 
rail, about four inches high, The room faces east 
and the two windows and door present an uneven 
appearance, being on different levels. 

I have a fine living-room copied after different 
ideas, given in THe House Beautiruu. Brick 
fireplace and soft green walls, pale yellow ceiling, 
deep walnut woodwork and room 15 x 23. It is 
a jar to go into the dining-room from it. I have 
a big collection of old dishes, pewter, etc. on three 
plate-racks and a bamboo shelf rack. They are 
crowded in so they do not show off. I am almost 
afraid to put up a high plate-rail for fear a slamming 
door might jar the plates off. The room needs light 
paper and at present is in yellow and white wood- 
work, green matting and green and yellow rug. 
The two closet doors are just plain doors, no glass. 
The porch that the door opens upon is a plain 
porch, no roof, about 14 x 8. I want to fix it up 
for a sitting porch, but can’t put on a roof for the 
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| Offices and Showrooms, 


| New Orleans: 





“Standard” 


(Trade Mark) 


Baths and Lavatories in 


are a revelation in modern bathroom equipment, | 
not only in the added convenience and perfect (qj 
sanitation they afford, but also in the extraordi- ¢¢ 


narily long service their installation assures. 


CAUTION.—Every genuine “Standard” fixture bears the “Standard” Green 
and Gold Guarantee Label. Without this label the piece is an inferior sub- 
stitute and should be instantly rejected. The Green and Gold Label 
is the guarantee of all that the trade-mark, “Standard”, on a fixture means. 
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Address Standard Sanitary Mf.Co., Dept. S. Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 


New York: 35-37 West 3ist Street. Pittsburgh: 949 Penn Avenue. St. 

North Fourth Street. Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street. Philadelphia: 
Corner Baronne and St. Joseph Streets. Cleveland: 648-652 

Toronto, Canada: 59 Richmond Street, East. 


Louis: 

1128 Walnut Street. & 
Heron Road, S. E. J 
Montreal, Canada: 39 St. Sacrament St. 
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RGINIA F{OT 2.500 feet elevation. Open all the year 


Waters, Baths, Hotels and 
Scenery nowhere equalled 


Rheumatism, gout and nervous diseases cured. Complete 











SPRINGS 





hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Japanese Tea Room, Golf, 
Swimming Pool, fine livery and all outdoor pastimes. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


Famed for its Beautiful Scenery 


allows stop-over at Covington., Va, on through tickets for 
side trip to Virginia Hot Springs. Excursion tickets at offices 
C. & O. Ry. and connecting lines. 

FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S NEW NOVELS 





THE WOMAN IN QUESTION 
































room is none too light n [ ve idered qi By _ oo Reed Sc Th hg + seh — Colonel “pe 
et . os ’ wt ort , TH 4 ned zars,” ie Princess ehra, etc. Mr 
a sort of pergola with beam : ig slightly  Scott’s new novel is distinctly mode ‘rn in tone and 
to the house and a canvas et ac to} The scene this time is laid in the E Eastern United 
summer and top and sides all screened in would be ay nes Se stony A pee —_ a Fairlawn 
AE eS “eet , in old mansion with a marvellou: garden, where 
possible. How would the be adjusted a new master comes with a party of friends to find 
side of house so in ease of t wv 1 not ge sry, misfortune, and love awaiting him. 
: . ab? ‘ , ear 
—- _ I yore to oe e ca Illustrated in color ky Clarence F. Underwood 
ou rere 1f we Wish. i make the px 12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50 
three feet wider. Would y have d boar ins iempaatiaes 
railing up two feet or not? VW l it s the } 
= idea? =I want to put ne floor in the The Prize Mystery Story 
dining-room, piper, paint a ve new turnit 5] 
LLL RAMMED | 811 at morleraie expense, “T have gor alo LOVE'S PRIVILEGE 
with a nondescript lot of fu re, waiting unt By STELLA M. DURING 
Vudor Re-enforced Hammocks are not the ordinary one- I decided what to do 1 1 walnut bookcase “Simply unsolvable” 
season sort, but are made fo dast. The bed of the Vudor which I use for fine china ( part for silve : : 
ammock ts woven gradually heavier toward the middle, he drawers for li ' ’ : SB istrated in Color. Cloth, with colored inset, $1.50 
py be age where the most wearcomes. This is t ae Crawers 10% linen Itisag design cons ie 
an tg aaixe, Patented Lee found 7. ty — ing the time it was made I € Wavs wishe 
moc her points of construction that give Vudor . ¢ ‘ r furni >t . t 1 ] ; 
Re-enforced Hammocks doub!e the 7 of ordinary ham- for mahogany furniture to g h my 1 dish tN Irmy Romance 
mocks are the ‘‘ equalized cording’ at head and foot, hoping some day to have a better | ind not rs ree e 
insuring equal distribution of strain, hardwood spreaders, wishing to buv unless re 1 f colonia he W inning Chance Lanier of the Cavalry 
strong cord anchorages, and sun- proof colors. < 8 ; : , ‘ nai ae 
Vudor Re- enforced Hammocks come in eight grades pieces, which would cost sey hundred doliat Sy Elizabeth Dejeans By General Charles King 
and in about twenty-five designs and color combinations, but it has always seemed o f ice to Inve ‘ , 
ranging in price from $2.25 to $8, all having the durability . rey Mate" — ; : , -™ his author's most stirring 
features mentioned above. this much in furniture in this room and out of : novel 
Write for Booklet and Dealer’s Name living-room furnished in mission What wo Frontispiece in Color. Three Full-page Mestre 
We will send you upon receipt of postal card request you suggest to do with decor: - vs. clos loth, with gilt, $1.50 tions. Cloth, 25 
the beautiful Vudor booklet, showing various styles of doo 3 lates-rails. furnitur 
ve lee Rex enforced {Hammocks mm sevnal colors. This doors, plates-rais, furniture an il : 
ooklet also shows the Vudor Porch Shades. ( Cc. D } PUBLISHERS 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 233 Mill St. Janesvilie, Wis. J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Your dining-room does sé peless but let 
Bu | d A ° H make a study of it and see e can do. A 
ngalows erican omes for the pergola, we would advise consulting 


st before doing anvthing e are manufacturers, not merchants. Save dealers, 
jo po toon and catalog house profit. I°ll save you from 
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toward decorating and furnishing that the windov $50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
. » tent _ ox . Le eel ngines from 2 to 22-H.-P.—Price direct to you 
of the dining-room be made o\ We would tak car don Geainnas theses remy 
out the glass from door and the two windows ope similar engines in carload lots for spot cash. Direct 
. al es : From 
ing on porch. Then we would ke them all, door ns eae Yy y Fa 
. 1 Price and quality speak for themselves tory on 30 
and windows, on the same lev« osing the heig! vou as ttle the atin tiie. ays’ Free 
+ desirable £ 1 ur poorest horse and buy a — Satistac- 
3 SITE > ¥ * and bi ne the two w mone 
“~< " mos : € igang € se aoor, and £ g \ \ 5. ‘HP. onlys118.88 Soy A nee 
Design No. 2, Built in California and lowa—Cost $2,200 dows into line with the door. We would have a jal proposition. All 


you pay me is for raw 









































Our handsome 100 page, 8x11 book of Bungalows, Mission, Colo- » glass » ge > size. and leaded ela or s : ial d 
aial, _—_ ad fon and cone rote honses for 1909 shows inte. the glass of the same size, and led g rsn Bm BS gg AB 
riors, exteriors, an rhs ans and actual cost to buil« ures anes aT > i s made t ne! it p big BOOK FREE. 
that you,can rely u iy on Ealiternia deol ns are photos o struce | Panes, with the windows mad I W vee cei a 

ures we hav u = alifornia anc roughout the country— atl ave wi -sills bre 1 enough to hold Oo Ym. Galloway, Pres. 
not theoretica Ren pict ungalows vet and oo at t sight. would have window-sills broad : — i ld y Wm. Galloway Co. 
and are an excellent investm ent.  dnty ~ of book $1.00, P. O. o: favorite pots of flowers We w 1 use the closet 1956 « . 
express order, prepaid. Sample folder free. . : } 5 ihe “ “au Ceatiouey Stetten 
Brown Bros., Architects, 912 Security Bank Bidg., Cedar Rapids, lowa | for china, utilizing the glass you take from door ar —s 

windows for the doors of the closets. We wou as 
not use a rail to break the line hese closets car 
be lined with a color corresponding to the roon 
which will make a good background for the chir 
The placing on the same level your door and win 
illNs a | \ in| |) dows will give you an entirely different looking 
Le, room. 
a Disass Otte, H ; “ 7 
th) iy Then for the wall, we would use one of the ne 
ELS. papers called “crash” and “homespun” giving the 
appearance of cloth, in a brownish tint not dark 
but one of the light brown tints. Perhaps yo 
would like one of the two-toned browns, or one of 
the new brownish grays. With this wall we would 
COULTER & WESTHOFF, ARCHITECTS have some bright colored sheer curtains dr awn on 
PETRIFAX rods reaching to the sills of windows something 
Damp resisting. Interior and Exterior Coating in the crepes, cotton crepes, or madras, or scrim, wit! 
for Brick, Concrete or Cement. birds and bright flowers, or with a conventionalize 
“If the coat fits, put it on.’’ pattern in different shades of brown on crean 
DEXTER BROTHERS’ ground. We would advise the floor stained a 
mahogany brown, waxed and rubbed down to 
Perea Shingle Stains soft, not shiny finish. Have one of the soft shades 
r i i . , 
produce soft even shades in Moss Greens, Tile of brown rugs, with cream and old yellow — orienta 
Reds and beautiful Silver Grays. if ‘ble: if : ; H Th H ° 
Write fer entalaqne and - : possible; l — of the imitations or the a Ss air enewer 
urniture we would choose mission in brown finis ; 

DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY ith ae ian —“ : erfectly satisfied with your hair? Good. But if it’s 
103-105-107 Broad Street BOSTON with brown leather chair seats This furniturs ling out, keeps thin and short, looks dull and lifeless, 
of #ENTS: H. M. Hooker & Co., 128 W. Washington St., ranks next to mahogany and is full as beautifu e is the remedy. Show thess ingredients to your decter 

hicago; W. 8. Hueston. 6 FE 30th St., = : | i ask him ab * ALL & CO 
pote. 2is Hace tnoston, SE. S0th Be A flog Yorks Joan D. 8. for the dining-room. We would certainly have th ° manent this Prenaration Re —ee 
ilbert. rand R is; F. T. C ) ; lients Hycerin Capsicun ea psemary Leaves Bay Ru: 

Tacoma, Wash. avi Portland, rowe &\¢ Poy, Le windows and door more symme ea f we had t Sulphur Boroglycerin Alcohol Water we Mereong 

ittsburg M. D.F vis, ° ‘ — 
sbu h, Pa rancis, Atlanta, Ga. give up the pergola. POES NOT COLOR THE HAIR 
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GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


All of my first floor will be in mahogany with the 
exception of the hall, which is white with mahogany 
trim. The walls will be water color tinting, I think. 
Please tell me the advantage of oil tinting. I 
thought of having the parlor in rose, the hall in 
vellow or buff, living-room green and dining-room 
in soft red or old blue. Will yellow be too cold 
for a hall of this size with white wood? I have 
handsome walnut hall furniture. If I use that 
should I change the trim to walnut? In that case 
what about doors into mahogany rooms? On the 
second floor, rooms three, four, and five are white 
and mahogany and one and two (for men) in oak 
srobably. Is it necessary to use inside curtains 
in bedrooms or only sill curtains? Please offer 
any suggestion that occurs, to you about color or 
furniture. The living-room will have a fireplace. 

Are brick mantels good in such a room, and easily 
cleaned? And should shades or sill curtains be 
next the window? M. O. 


When paint is used on a wall there is the advan- 
tage of being able to wipe it down with damp cloths. 
You have chosen good colors for your tinting if you 
can hold your workmen to the harmonious tones. 
They are all apt to make their colors too strong 
for the best effect. We would advise old blue for 
the dining-room, rather than red. We would keep 
the woodwork as you have planned. It is not neces- 
sary to change the mahogany doors to walnut in 
hall. Yellow with a brownish tone will be excellent 
for the hall. Are you to have stenciling in any of 
the rooms? It is very effective in hall and dining- 
room as a frieze. The windows should have shades 
the same all over the house. 
linen is much used now. 


A white linen or cream 
Then in the chambers 
and living-room you will not need the net next the 
glass, but pretty curtains harmonizing with the 
colors of the rooms, hung on a rod. They should 
hang in straight folds to the sill on either side of 
window just covering the trim. In one or two of the 
rooms we would suggest a full curtain of two 
breadths drawn to one side and looped up on the 
old-fashioned rosettes. They are now reproduced 
exactly. Brick mantels are used in many rooms — 
more particularly billiard rooms and dens. We 
would prefer for a living room a mahogany shelf. 








COLOR SCHEMES 


The bay window is an the north side and is made 
up of casement windows. The room is entered 
from the south end through a vestibule which con- 
nects with the hall. The butler’s pantry is nearly 
opposite the fireplace. North of the entrance to the 
butler’s pantry is a small door opening upon the 
lawn. Opposite this door is a recess for the side- 
board. It is proposed to use a part of the south 
end of the room or a serving table, and to screen 
the entrance to the butler’s partry with a screen 
of some kind. The light is admitted from the north 
and it is proposed to place the table north of the 
center of the room and extend it to the south when 
necessary. The heat will be furnished by the open 
fire and by hot water radiators near the northerly 
extremity of the room, under the casement windows. 

The floor is of red oak, which as yet has not been 
stained. The side walls and ceiling are entirely 
of matched boards. The fireplace and hearth are 
of Harvard red brick. There is no plaster in the 
room. Problem to be solved, — shall the side 
walls, which are about nine feet in height, be paneled 
or wainscoted or shall they be covered with a coarse 
burlap and divided by moldings, or in what way 
can they be most effectively treated without too 
— an expenditure of money? What shall be 

one with the ceiling? Would it be wise to attempt 








in actual dollars and cents. 


worst form. It is practical economy to 


their cost in a single season. 


tension of life to your floors and their coverings. 





Save Your Floors 


No matter how well cared for may be your hardwood floors and their covering, you are 
absolutely neglecting their preservation by subjecting them to ruinous caster wear. 
very time your furniture is moved about on ordinary casters, the loss to you can be figured 


Prove this yourself! Examine the surface of your hardwood floors and look closely at your 
rugs and matting after metal caster wheels have passed over them. _ 
Such a damage is unnecessary—to realize a loss and not prevent it is extravagance in its 


Use Feltoid Casters and Furniture Tips 
Feltoid wheels are strong and durable and their velvety surface obviates further damage. 
Feltoid Casters and Tips are guaranteed to wear—are economical—will save many times 
You know the effects of metal wheels—that rubber disintegrates 
—wooden wheels split—wheels of leather become hard and develop sharp edges. 
Feltoid Wheels and Tips mean real economy of wear. 
By immediately substituting ‘*Feltoid” for your old casters, you will have given an ex- 


In future orders to your dealer, insist that each piece of furniture be equipped with Feltoid Casters. 
Write immediately for booklet giving styles, prices, etc. 


THE BURNS & BASSICK CO. 








Dept. Y. Bridgeport, Conn. 








You Can Now Buy a Refrigerator 








At Wholesale Factory Price 





E have an immense, modern Refrigerator 
factory. We decided to sell the entire vut- 
put of that factory direct to user. 

This means wholesale factory prices to you. 

This means you can save from 25 to 40°%/—or from 
$5.00 to $25.00 — according to size —on the highest 
grade Refrigerator made. 

First you write for our Free Refrigerator Book — 
which gives photographs—full particulars of our Sel!- 
ing Plan—and wholesale factory prices. 

You select a par- pee 

ticular sized Refriger- 
ator for your needs— 
to fit the space you 
have for it— and we 
ship it right to you 
from the factory, fre- 
paying freight 
charges — thus you, 
cut out jobbers’ and 
dealers’ profits—: 
keep them for your- : 
self. ; 
Here’s a little trade secret: Dealers in Refrigera- 
tors don’t make a sale every day—and as Refrigera- 
tors take up big space in a store, big profits must be 
added —larger than the usual profits on other 
articles that sell at about Refrigerator prices. 

Thus our saving to you is considerable. Yet—that 
saving isn't all. We give you a detter Refrigerator 
than you can buy anywhere else. 


We Prepay Freight 
and According to Size You Buy 
— We Save You $25.00 
—We Save You 20.00 
—We Save You 15.00 
— We Save You 5.00 







to You Direct 


First—the outer casings of our Refrigerators are 
not oak “finish” — but genuine oak—all oak—heavy 
oak—put together to last a lifetime. 

The interior of our Refrigerators is made of our 
own secret process porcelain enamel, which is 
guaranteed to be indestructible and absolutely sani- 
tary. That's the reason why our Refrigerator is 
called “ Sanitor.” 

As a test of this porcelain enamel just take a chisel 
when your Refrigerator arrives—and if youcan chisel 
into any part of the 
| inner lining, then the 

Refrigerator isn’t as 
| we claim it to be, avd 
you can send it back 
at our expense. 

Now that’s the most 
severe test to which 
you can put a Refrig- 

} erator lining—and 

_ ours is the only 
© Refrigerator that 

—_ will stand that test. 

We can’t tell you a// about “Sanitor” Refrigerators 
in this advertisement, so to get our money-saving 
proposition and full description, we ask that you 
merely drop us a line either on a postal or on the 
blank: printed here for that purpose. , We will 
immediately quote you wholesale prices direct, and 
send you our big book and full particulars, 

A 3-Months’ Free Trial is given with evary one of 
our Refrigerators. If at any time during the three 
months the Refrigerator doesn’t prove to be all that 
we Claim it to be—-and satisfactory to you in every 
particular—you have the privilege of returning it to 
us and receiving every cent of your money back. 

No Refrigerator dealer sells Refrigerators on this 
liberal plan. 

No Refrigerator dealer sells you as good a Re- 
frigerator as ours at anywhere near the price. 

Then—isn’t it to your interest to write today for 
our booklet? 

“Sanitor” Refrigerators ast a lifetime — always 
keep your food pure and fresh—always protect your 
health—always insure greatest economy in ice bills. 
Our various sizes enable you to get just the particular 
Refrigerator you want for the particular place you 
want to put it. 


Sanitor Refrigerator Co. References Security National 
849 Security Nat’! Bank Bidg. ) 
Minneapolis, Bins. s Minneapolis 


To Save Writing a Letter Use This Blank 


ye 
i? 


oe 


Sold 





Sanitor Refrigerator Company 
Dept. 849, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me your Refriverat«r Rook and Factory Whole- 
sale Money-Saving prices on “SANITOR” REFRIGERATORS 


in all sizes and styles—sold on 90 Days’ Free Trial. 
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The ideal fabric for distinctive, yet inexpensive, draperies and curtains of every 


description. The exquisite designs and colorings are peculiar to Serpentine Crép« 
which, with its permanent crinkle, is not injured by moisture or even rain. Ask 
your retailer for it. If he has not either the patterns or colorings you desire, h¢ 
can easily get them. If he will not, write us for free sample b: d list of retail 





ers selling Serpentine Crépe. 


PACIFIC MILLS - = 70 Kilby Street, Boston,Mass. 
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with the GORTON SIDE FEED 
BOILER insures a warm build- 
ing day and night and gives 
greatest economy in coal. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 
96 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 
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Simple—Artistic 
The simple lines of this door adapt 
it for craftsman interiors, Dens, Libra 
ries, Studies, etc., and its beautiful 
grain and finish give a note of distinc 
tion to any room. 





are perfect doors, built of several layers with the gra 
running crosswise, | 
glue, making shrinki 
ble. Veneered in all t 
plain or quarter-sawed red or white oak, br 
mahogany etc. 

Morgan Doors are /ight narkably strong and 
absolutely perfect in every detai! of construction 

Each Morgan Door is stamped ‘ 
guarantees quality, style, d bility and satisfact 


waterpr 


lling impo 





d wood—birch. 


owna 


Door Beautiful’ — 
their natural color 
re for interior or 


Tn our new book— 
Morgan Doors are sh 
and in all styles of z 
exterior use, and it 
the best and chea 









ing. A copy wil 





isfaction in any bu l be sent 
on request. 
Architects. Descripti of Morgan Doo ors 


may be found in Sweet's ind ‘pages 678 and 679 
Morgan Company, ever E, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
tributed by 
Morgan Sash x “see comet Chicago, Ill. 
Morgan > ey Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Morgan Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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which is expensive, or cover it with 
ap, paint it and divide it by wooden moldings? 


Is a plate rail desirable on the available small 





» wall surfaces? Owing to the small amount of 
ight that can enter this room, it is thought that 
woodwork should be painted ivory white. It 


possible that there is a better way of treating 


room which your knowledge of the subject 
y suggest. It is proposed to use mahogany for 
sideboard, table ae | chairs. Is it desirable to 
the floor — and if so what color? The case- 
t on the north will be low enough so that persons 
t table can look out on the lawn. 
[his room, with some other parts of the house, 
inally built for use in summer only and the 
finish was entirely of wood. P. E. 8. 








the present treatment is warm enough for 
iter, then you have only to carry out your scheme 

ing burlap and dividing with panels, both side 
We would suggest staining the 
floor a good brown, giving it a dull wax finish 
Then for this north room we would 
gest a yellowish tone of burlap —a yellowish 
wn. The flat panels can be made of pine and 
For the ceiling we 
use the natural color of burlap, with the 
vy moldings crossing it. You will then get a 
t room with a good background for your furni- 


lls and ceiling. 


staining. 


color of the floor. 


ined the 


a 


re. We would suggest that you have two rugs — 


under the table and a narrower one at 

south end of the room. A Wilton in oriental 
ign and colors will be good, having browns and 
For the windows we would 


rger one 


4m color prominent. 


rgest the gauziest kind of cream net, drawn on 

rods, just reaching the sill. A plate rail is 

lesirable. We do not advise white wood with 

rlap, but rather a stain of light brown. Get a 

| yellow tone in your staining and also in 
CASTERS 


My walnut furniture is very heavy and conse- 
y difficult to move. I have recently put on 
tal casters, which make the moving of the largest 
es comparatively easy, but my hardwood floors 
w the marks. There is a caster on the market — 
| I think I have seen references to it in your mag- 
ine — made of felt or covered with felt. Is this a 
ctical scheme? That is, does the castor work 
well as the ordinary ones, and would they be 
sfactory on my furniture? I need something that 
tand wear. 

[ wish to ask another question. What is a Dutch 
\ writer in your magazine speaks of a 

door leading into a studio. 

A. M. W. 


here is a felt castor on the market which is prac- 
way. It will not mar even a soft- 
| floor and is quite as durable as the usual metal 
or. Naturally it is more economical as it saves 


in every 


\ Dutch door is a door with two horizontal divi- 
s each having a knob. The lower portion may 
losed while the upper portion is open and vice 
1. Many studios have them, for they afford 

a picturesque treatment. As an outside 
* the scheme is sometimes a good one. About 
years ago there was quite a fad for the Dutch 

Its popularity has since been a little on the 














50 HOT BATHS FOR $1 


With a Humphrey Instantaneous Water 
Heater. Water flows steaming hot the mo- 
ment you light the gas—quantity unlimited. 
A remarkable bath-room, kitchen and 
office convenience which quickly pays 
for itself. Let us send you our 30 day 
~— Plan and Free Booklet. Write 









oday 
HUMPHREY CO., Dept. 367, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


AND 
MODERN HOMES 


v a, Ke RRANGEMENTS have just been completed 
my Whereby we take over the subscription list, 

43) good will and editorial material of “Modern 
a published at Memphis, Tenn., a magazine 
which has made a singularly good impression through the 
excellence of its pictures and text, and its typographical 
charm. Last year we absorbed “Indoors and Out” of 
Boston; this year “Modern Homes.” These combinations 
are steps in the development of The House Beautiful, and 
emphasize the breadth of its circulation and appeal. 
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i The Chickeruie Piano 


; ~ ha » been mad ¢ e in : Boston without interruption for eighty-six years. It has : 


always been famous for its beauty of tone and great durability. There can 


be no better. piano .made_ than Zhe Chickering--the best materials, the -best 


workmanship, the largest experience are all employed in its construction. It is 
OS The ‘Oldestin America and the Best in the World.” : 
Grand. Style R. $600. Upright. Style K: $500. 
ya <C ering Pidnos may be bought of any regular Chickering representative at Boston Goes 
Prices wil added cost of freight and delivery.’ Our literature will be sent upon request. Be 


lelyiby CHICKERING & SONS 


» Northampton Established 1823 Boston, Mam: © 
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A GERMAN COUNTRY HOUSE 





A House in Nuszbaum, Cronberg. 


the contemporary work of architects of other countries. 
We are prone in our reverence for old things to think of all 
European dwellings as belonging to a past century, forget- 
ting the modern designer who oftentimes is doing work quite as 
worthy of our attention as the dead and gone craftsman of the 
Middle Ages. All work well done has value, no matter what the 
age, and our enthusiasms for the past are not misplaced, but build- 
ings reflect the life of the times in which they were erected and 
our own century has few parallels with those which preceded it. 
The old castle or cottage, both full of interest, the balance being 
in favor of the latter, has much to teach us in the way of construc- 
tive beauty, and occasionally a fireplace, a doorway, or a window 
can be incorporated into a modern American house and still have 
complete fitness; but if we would be at all successful we must con- 
fine such appropriations to fragments. No houses were so dismal 
and so entirely unfit as the dwarf castles which some of our mistaken 
millionaires built about thirty years ago. “Copied from a castle 
on the Rhine” was plainly written over the huge square tower, 
the narrow windows, the frowning walls. Only the walls did not 


| ny time to time it is interesting and stimulating to study 


Professor Curt Stoeving, Berlin, Architect 


frown — an unpleasant scowl being perhaps a truer description. 
Absolutely unrelated to either site or location were these ungrace- 
ful dwellings, reflecting in no way the life of the day nor meeting 
in the remotest manner the needs of the occupants. They failed 
usually from a decorative standpoint quite as much as from an 
architectural one. The rooms were not infrequently furnished in 
the Louis XV style or something else equally unsuited to the 
exterior. 

The Rhine castle still persists, in a modified form, in some of our 
western cities, but it is quite safe to say that as a “country seat” 
its day is over. No architect of this generation would build its 
tower any more than he would its moat, drawbridge or portcullis, 
arguing that one was quite as fit as the other, and possibly suggest- 
ing an appropriate alternative — a Swiss chalet or a Japanese tea 
house. Few prospective builders, be it said, want stone towers. 
If anything European is attempted it is apt to be an English cot- 
tage of the half-timbered type and this will probable be a free 
translation. 

Several things have conspired to change building conditions 
in this country during the past ten years; a growing taste on the 











The Entrance 


part of clients, a broader culture on the part of architects and also 
a falling off in the supply of certain building materials. The very 
new American house has more wood in its interior finish and less 
in its exterior than it had ten or even five years ago. ‘The 
growing popularity of rough cast, concrete, hollow tile, etc., not 
entirely due to the higher price of timber though in a measure 
dependent on it, has made a material change in building con- 
ditions. 

The interior work of both the Austrian and German schools 
was well represented at the St. Louis Fair and was to many people 
the most attractive and valuable contributation made by the coun- 
tries in question. Since that time there has been a greater interest 


The Staircase 
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Corner of a Bedroom 


ling of the work of German architects. 
have reproduced houses full of suggestions 
‘ home illustrated herewith is of an inter- 
isting type bot! interior and exterior. It was designed by 
f Berlin and is located in Cronberg. The 
ry is of t, and the second of shingles, stained gray. 

[The roof and cl s are red. The foundation is gray stone, 
the terrace. Standing on high ground the 
tensive view of the surrounding country. 
oreground, meeting thick woodlands which 
se to low hill turn give place to a range of mountains. 
tu ‘f an old castle are seen in the distance; 


Many of our per 





The Breakfast Bay 
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The Nook in the Hall 


two slender church spires rise above the woodland and a picturesque 
group of cottages adds color to the foreground. 

Now that rough cast is receiving so much consideration by our 
architects it is interesting to see how it is used in this house. The 
effect is more a shingled house than a rough cast one, although one 
of the greatest charms lies in the use of the latter medium. The 
accessories are well placed and add decided interest. Such details 
as window-boxes are made part of the scheme. 








A Corner in the Boudoir 


The vestibule has white walls and a white trim. The transition 
is thus very gradual from the white entrance porch. In the hall 
white walls are also seen but the trim is dark, an arrangement 
which unites by easy stages the hall with the other rooms of the 
house. 

Two pictures of the hall are given — one showing the staircase, 
and the other a window nook, looking out across the terrace. Prof. 
Stoeving has provided an interesting treatment here. The semi- 





The Desk in the Boudoir 


The Dining-room 
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The Vestibule 


public nature of the hall is not interfered with by the window nook, 
nor is the seclusion of the nook marred by the staircase, nor the fact 
that people must pass to and fro. The trim here as elsewhere in 
the house is simple, but each detail has meaning and the result is 
very pleasing. Part of the wall is paneled in wood and part is 
battened, the motif in the battens being similar to that of the stair- 
case. An unusual feature is provided by a circular balcony which 
has the effect of an interior bay. The trim shows the markings of 
the wood and the unpolished surface which continental architects 
delight in introducing into their houses. The window is a “ picture”’ 
one in the best sense, showing trees and shrubs and a bit of the dis- 
tant landscape. Provision is made for flowers by two narrow 
shelves and a niche. 

In the vestibule the flower niche is given greater importance and 
becomes a real decorative feature. Bringing flowers into the scheme 
by providing a permanent place for them is decidedly foreign. al- 
though a few of our architects have tried it with varying degrees of 
success. One mantel, recently designed by one of our architects, 
had flower receptacles built into the chimney and the idea is well 
worth repeating. The charm of the flower niche as seen in the 
vestibule of the Cronberg house is at once apparent. 

Placed away from the staircase and where it is not disturbed 
by draughts from the door is a fireplace commendable for its sim- 
plicity. It is built of brick and has a small copper hood, a metal, 
by the way, seen in the electric fixtures. Two built-in settees and 
two leaded windows — one very plain and the other in a simple, 
pictorial design — give color to the fireplace end of the hall. A good 
deal of leaded glass is used in one way or another throughout the 
house, one window in the dining-room being especially interesting. 

The dining-room is one of the most attractive places in the house 
and so is the kitchen which, after all, will perhaps appeal to the 
greatest number of our readers. We have much to learn when it 
comes to “kitchen decoration” and while we have more “ kitchen 
conveniences’’ and “labor-saving”’ devices than any other nation 


BEAUTIFUL 


on earth, we are behind continental countries in the attrac- 


tiveness, cleanlines | real convenience of what has justly been 
termed the most important room in the house. Perhaps the aver- 
age American kitchen compares favorably with the average Eng- 
lish one. Indeed ight be argued that the Anglo-Saxon has 
never comprehend: he picturesque possibilities of this room. 


Both English and Americans feel this when traveling on the conti- 


nent; the kitchen he smallest inn oftentimes showing a con- 
venience and charm which is fairly surprising. And many a tourist 
in France, Holla: nd Germany has carried away among his 


pleasantest impr 3s 
It would be fol 

We have many i 

parison is merely 


is, memories of cottage kitchens. 
say that we have no kitchens beautiful here. 
publie and private dwellings. The com- 
1e average house — the deadly “average” 
which upsets so 1 theories regarding the beautiful and the 
useful. The Ame kitchen, it must be said, is growing not only 
more convenient bi ore attractive. The housekeeper, if she 
will but give thoug it may have a kitchen as attractive to the 
and this without great expense, for American 
pplied her with every opportunity to make 


eye as any German 

manufacturers have 

a successful roon 
The floor of 


tne walls and wi 


ronberg kitchen is tiled in blue and white, 
rk are white and all the equipment is white. 
Blue introduced and this is seen in the upright 
tiling and in stoneware. One notes the placing of the 
kitchen dining table, the convenience of the telephone, scales, etc., 
above all, the repos 1 order of the room. 

The dining-roo1 large and contains a breakfast bay. 
This is practically ite room although the furniture is oak. 
The chairs have w seats of thin strips of wood in the natural 
a charming di seen in a limited way in this country. The 
effective color harmony found throughout 


is the only 


color. 
room has the quiet 
this house. 


Dark wood in be im and furniture is found in the book-room, 





The Kitchen 














The Book-room 


which shows the interesting arrangement of built-in shelves 
and cupboards, commented upon once before in these pages 
Many of the books are concealed 
by paneled doors which conform exactly to the panels of the 
There are places for folio editions, for old prints and for 
the many other things which find their way to the library of a 


as being distinctly German. 
room. 


man of letters. 


The boudoir is as feminine as the library is masculine. 
hung in a light textile and furnished with small bookcases and 


It is 


cabinets, a writing desk and several comfortable chairs. 
are a few pictures and many flowers. 

Comfort and beauty go hand in hand in this house, character- 
istics which are felt from the entrance to the attic. 
rooms are equipped with every convenience. 
where the light is dim, dressing tables where it is bright, and built- 
in cupboards where they best serve their purpose. 
example of modern building the country house of this Berlin archi- 
tect is full of practical ideas well worthy of study. 





The Hall Fireplace 


There 


The sleeping 
Beds are placed 


As a consistent 








PAPER-HANGING IN 


ND now it has come about that many 

A wall papers are again hung in panels, 

and this return to an old principle 

of mural decoration is mainly due 

to the influence of recent architectural 

achievement, followed by an intelligent de- 

corative treatment of interiors in the styles 
of the periods indicated. 

Doorways and windows are symmetrical 
panels, scaled and balanced in proportion 
to the dimensions of a room, and so a 
simple and rational method of decorating 
the wall surfaces is to carry out the idea 
suggested by the constructive features. 

The room paneled in wall paper presents 
a series of framed decorative pictures; while 
not the least advantage of this style is the 
sanitary feature; in the treatment of bed- 
chambers, for instance, after the panel mold- 
ings of wood have been fixed and the ceiling 
has been tinted in distemper, the wall spaces 
around the panels and the moldings them- 
selves are painted in a color, toned to suit 
the woodwork or the background of the 
paper itself. This obviates the use of paper 
in the corners and above the baseboard, and 
renders the walls practically washable, ex- 
cepting the panel surfaces, which are easily 
cleansed by a dry process. 

The infinite variety of decorative effects 
to be had in connection with the use of 
panels is of course apparent to the skilled 
designer, but the simplicity of execution 
must commend itself even to the amateur 


By A. BRYANT PARKER 


who is disposed to dispense with the services 
of the professional decorator. 

Many of the French and English papers, 
of the classic decorative periods, are intended 
for use in panel form, being complete in de- 
sign without the necessity of frieze or border 
to produce a finished effect. A large variety 
of foreign wall papers is matched by linens, 
taffetas, chintzes, and cretonnes, so that an 
entire room may be decorated and up- 
holstered without change of pattern or color- 
ing. 

For the drawing room are papers simulat- 
ing a velvet surface, or showing the design 
in relief or silk flock on a background of 
embossed silk or smooth satin. In papers 
of this high class moldings of gilded wood or 
molded carton pierre are used, the wall 
spaces around the panels following in color 
the door and window framings or permitting 
a metallic treatment in glazed aluminum or 
gold leaf. 

Dining rooms paneled in French tapestry 
or Japanese leather papers may have the 
hardwood moldings suggested by the wood- 
work. For the “surrounds” of the panels 
paper, giving a plain tapestry surface is 
proper, and for figured leather the metallic 
canvas effect is approved. 

When Japanese cloth or Korean splint 
cloth is used for the sake of a plain effect, 
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PANELS 


on the walls of a library or a music room, 
panel moldings indicating a conventional 
treatment of the bamboo and colored in 
agreement with the woodwork are in char- 
acter, leaving the stile spaces to be painted 
in harmony with the wall covering. 

Halls hung with landscape papers are 
most effective when the panels are shortened 
from the lower ends to give a wainscot effect, 
and the use of grass cloth on the larger sur- 
faces give a durable piece of work. 

For the nursery or playroom, as it is 
sometimes necessary to remove the wall 
decorations for the cleansing or renovation 
of the room, the panels had best be in the 
form of detachable frames and in line with 
this idea the pictures are enclosed with white 
enamelled moldings and protected with glass, 
while the walls are painted or hung in simple 
chambray papers of light tints. The pictures 
are spaced in panel effect and hang flat. 

Perhaps a strong inducement to use the 
panel in wall paper decoration is the manifest 
facility with which an interior so decorated 
may be changed without undue expense. 
Given the ceilings and the fixed moldings 
already done in color harmony with the con- 
structed details of any room, the renovation 
becomes merely a matter of removing the 
covering from the panel surfaces and sub- 
stituting the new conceit, while omitting 
the always expensive and disagreeable con- 
sequences attendant upon: the process of 
redecoration entire. 











WILLIAM AND MARY FURNITURE 


ASHIONS in furniture, like fashion 

in clothes, change from year to year, 

and while one season it may be 

Empire costumes and early English 
oak, the next it will possibly be 1830 in 
dress and 1750 in furniture. There seems to 
be little connection between the two. The 
recent revival of early nineteenth century 
styles in costumes has not included a furore 
for either Empire or Directoire furniture. 
Adam designs have met the popular fancy 
in this direction and probably will for some 
time to come in this country. The most in- 
teresting and by far the most important 
phase of the Adam revival has been the 
attention paid to the simple, painted furni- 
ture, of English and American extraction. 
Corre:tly speaking this furniture cannot be 
called Adam, being indeed seldom in the real 
“Adam manner” although quaint and at- 
tractive it undoubtedly is. Genuine pieces 
are greatly prized, and well made reproduc- 
tions are enjoying a lively sale. Several fur- 
niture makers are making a specialty of these 
painted pieces, and one young woman in 
Boston has achieved both a financial and 
artistic success with her work in this line. 

If Paris sets the fashions in gowns, London 
may be said to mark the pace in furniture, 
so far as America, at least, is concerned. 
Just as London some time ago started the 
Chippendale revival, about fifteen years ago, 
if we remember correctly, and later the 
French Empire craze, next the active interest 
in Jacobean oak, then the Adam revival, 
which has been too serious to call a mere 
craze, so now the very keen zest in “ William 
and Mary” is of London origin. The latest 
furniture news from England contains the 
interesting fact that old shops and smart 
new ones are being ransacked for pieces of 
this brief but important period. William 
and Mary furniture has never been over 
plentiful, and to-day, even if one had the 
wherewithal, it would be difficult to find 
enough pieces for a William and Mary room. 
It would be possible to find “Charles IT,” 
“William and Mary” and “ Anne”’ in suffi- 
cient numbers to furnish a room, and as the 
styles overlapped and were encompassed 
within a comparatively short time, it would 
be an interesting and “well worth while” 
place, but it could hardly be called “ Will- 
iam and Mary” though late seventeenth 
or early eighteenth century would fit it to 
a dot. 

If one starts out to get information about 
this period, there is strangely little at hand. 
Many books give pages to Charles II and 
likewise to Anne, but pass over the five 
years of the joint reign of William of 
Orange and his Mary with only a para- 
graph or two. Dutch marquetry, we are 
told, became popular; walnut about that 
time largely replaced oak; and the Dutch or 
eabriole leg was an interesting innovation, 
destined to have a marked influence on the 
chairmaking of the eighteenth century; be- 
yond this we find little. 

Far more important than the actual 
William and Mary furniture was the in- 
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reign on the designing 


fluence of this 


the next and the next, and so until the 
third George was on the throne. “ Period 
is @ more accurate term than “style” when 


applied to this short epoch, for there was 
an intermingling of styles, half Dutch, half 
English. There were first of all the pieces 
brought into England by William, which 
were, of course, purely Dutch. There were 
the painstaking copies by English craftsmen, 
and there were later designs which were an 
infusion of Dutch and English ideas —Eng 
lish welded on Dutch and Dutch welded on 
English. 
In a real William and Mary 

woodwork would count fully half in producing 
the desired effect, and this could be gained by 
copying the paneled walls of the period. 
The recently completed summer home of 
John D. Rockefeller, illustrated in the June 
number, has one room in the period of 
William and Mary, namely Mr. Rockefeller’s 
office. This interior gives a very fair idea of 
the wood paneling, the mantel treatment, and 
to a certain extent the furniture of the perio 

The chairs and settees are especially typical, 
for it was at this time that upholstered 


room, the 


furniture in the modern sense made its 
appearance in England. These pieces shov 
only the legs and bracers. The feet are 
a variation of “the Spanish spade” so 


popular during the reign of Charles II and 
which was soon to be replaced by the band} 
or cabriole leg. When Queen Anne came to 
the throne, in 1702, the “spade foot” was 
already out of fashion, and the confusion 
which exists between some of the William 
and Mary and some of the Queen Anne 
designs does not apply here. 

The room in question has the plain rec 
tangular wood paneling, the flat pilasters and 
the comparatively plain cornice which con 
tinued in one form and another until late in 
the eighteenth century. There is no trace of 
Grinling Gibbons here, that marvellous crafts 
man whose carvings belong to this and the suc 
ceeding period. Limewood was the favorite 
medium of this expert carver on account of 
its soft but firm grain. Naturalistic fruits and 
flowers, game, and heads of cherubs were 
combined in a marvelous manner and to-day 
are quite as remarkable as when they left 
his hand. Windsor Castle has several apart 
ments in the most elaborate Gibbons manner. 
The Van Dyke room and the Rubens room 
,are adorned by his carvings, and if royal 
taste had not combined vivid crimson with 
the very yellow tones of the wood, the effect 
would be extremely fine. Victoria, it seems, 
had, like Queen Anne, a fancy for red, 
which sometimes proved disastrous. 

Many new woods came into prominence 
after the accession of William and his queen, 
and the furniture of this period consequently 
shows a great variety. Walnut was already 
beginning to replace the long cherished oak, 
and with its adoption, new designs in furni- 
ture were possible. Carving, well suited 
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eavy for walnut and kindred woods. 


in Eliz- 
was too 
Mar- 


oak and seen in perfection 
ethan and Jacobean pieces 


uetry and inlay were seen in great beauty 
1 the newly adopted walnut. 


esigners many of their secrets. 


ime of the Dutch invasion. 


William brought with him from Holland 


uteh craftsmen who excelled particularly 


marquetry and who handed on to English 
Marquetry 
vd been little known in England up to the 
Inlay, which 


vas quite a different thing, was of earlier 


‘owth, and is mentioned in a fragmentary 
ay as early as Edward I’s day. 


Not only did Dutch designers flock to 


England, but the already increasing num- 
ers of foreign workmen were further aug- 


ented by scores of Huguenots, who escaped 
ym France at the time of the Revocation 

the Edict of Nantes. As they were 
rinly of the artisan class, English greatly 


rofited in the proportion that France lost 


lemish invasion 


Louis XIV’s iron-clad measure. Eng- 
id had already gained by the Dutch and 
in her arts and she now 
ined immeasurably by the light, deft touch 

the French refugees. 

The Flemings had long been famous for 


heir work in cane, particularly in connection 


irvived until Queen Anne’s time. 
nderwent several changes during the Will- 


ith the high straight chairs with backs and 
its of fine cane webbing. These chairs 
ere well known in Charles II’s day, and 
They 


m and Mary period, mainly in the way of 
upholstered seat which, when combined 


vith a cane back, gave them quite a different 


ngure, 


ypearance from the all cane chair. Chairs 
this period were very varied, and as it 
1s at this time that the bandy or cabriole 
appeared, they are well worth study. 
few years ago six chairs of the William 
id Mary period were sold in London for 
out fifteen hundred dollars. It is safe to 
’ that to-day they would bring a higher 
They were made of walnut, with 
gh open backs, carved with foliage, the 
nter splats inlaid in marquetry, the legs 
the carved cabriole variety terminating 
claw and ball feet. 
With William’s advent came the “ grand- 
ther’s clock,” straight of cornice and often 
vered with an intricate marquetry. Cab- 
ets and all kinds of cupboards were very 
pular, as large expanses were necessary 
order to show the peculiar decorative 
vtures of the day. Oriental lacquer, or 
, as it was usually called, was also much in 
vor as were other Chinese ideas which 
.ched England via Holland. If the bandy 
was Dutch, the ball-and-claw foot was 
inese in inspiration. The dragon’s claw, 
lding the pearl is now believed to have 
ered the suggestion to some Dutch crafts- 
en who perpetuated it in the famous ball- 
l-claw foot, favored by Chippendale and 
her notable furniture makers of the eigh- 
nth century. It appeared for the first 


ime in England under William and Mary 


is their most valuable contribution to 
niture making. 





























Original Franklin in Virginia 








FRANKLIN 
STOVES 


By EDWIN A. JACKSON 











EATING a residence is somewhat of 

a problem even in modern days, 

and the present generation can 

hardly appreciate the difficulties 
that existed, a hundred and fifty years ago, 
when there were no furnaces, few stoves, 
and no coal. All the heating and most of 
the cooking was by means of open fireplaces, 
which meant the burning of enormous 
amounts of fuel, because of the loss of most 
of the heat up the chimney. 

Every house had its wood-shed, that of 
the city being filled every week or two, while 
that of the country was usually large enough 
to hold a long supply. In the New 
England villages, it was no uncommon sight 
to see the cordwood piled in front of the 
house, between the walk and the road. 
These piles were frequently so high as to 
shut off the view of the road, and in the 
parts of town closely settled, the piles formed 
almost a continuous wall. Think what this 
meant, not only in the destruction of trees, 
but also in the labor of. cutting, hauling, 
sawing, splitting, and finally in carrying into 
the house! 

Throughout 


southeastern Pennsylvania, 


the Germans had formed settlements, to which 
they brought the language and customs of 
their home counvry; and while the rest of the 
colonies knew nothing better than the open 
fireplace, the Germans secured the economy 
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Reproduction of an Old Franklin 





Original Franklin in Virginia 











Original Franklin in Mont Alto, Virginia 


and comfort to be had from iron stoves, 
which were made closely following the styles 
then in useinGermany. A local foundry was 
utilized for the casting of these stove plates, 
many of which were ornamented with Bib- 
lical and Allegorical figures. The stoves 
were somewhat rectangular in shape, and 
were convenient for the burning of wood. 

Benjamin Franklin — that statesman, phil- 
osopher, journalist, and scientist — in his 
travels through Pennsylvania, readily saw 
the saving in fuel, and the increase in util- 
ized heat, to be had from these stoves, but 
saw also their defect, in that they supplied 
no ventilation. Franklin remarked that 
physicians had found that pure air was good 
for sick people, and he suggested that in the 
course of a hundred years, it would be dis- 
covered that fresh air was not bad for 
healthy persons. 

With this in mind, and with the wish to 
get the economical heating of the stoves 
made by the German settlers, Franklin 
invented what he called the “ Pennsylvania 
Fireplace.”” The name is in recognition of 
the source from which he received his sug- 
gestion, but his fireplace, with some modi- 
fications, is what we now call the “ Franklin 
Stove.” Franklin’s apparatus was much 
better than the type of stove that later 
became common throughout the Colonies, and 
it was really a wonderful invention. It 
applied the principles that are to-day used in 
the best furnaces, stoves and fireplaces. 

Franklin set the German stove in a fire- 
place allowing space for an air chamber at 
the bottom, back, and sides. This heating 
chamber was connected with a cold air box 
or pipe from outdoors, allowing the introduc- 
tion of warm pure air, as shown in the 
sectional view, thus making practically a 
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hot air furnace in the fireplace. While this 
idea had been previously applied by French 
and English inventors, Franklin perfected 
the first practical and complete stove or 
furnace, and to Franklin belongs the honor 
that is now so slightingly given him. 

Franklin in his Autobiography, says: “ Hav- 
ing in 1742 invented an open stove for the 
better warming of rooms, and at the same 
time for saving fuel, I made a present of the 
model to Mr. Robert Grace, who having an 
iron furnace, found casting the plates for 
these stoves a profitable thing, as they were 
growing in demand. 

“To promote this demand, I wrote and 
published a pamphlet entitled ‘An Account 
of the New-Invented Pennsylvania Fireplace.’ 
This pamphlet had a good effect, Governor 
Thomas was so pleased with the construction 
of this stove that he offered to give me a 
patent for the sole vending of them for a 
term of years; but I declined it for the 
principle that as we enjoy great advantages 
from the inventions of others, we should be 
glad to serve others by any invention of 
ours. 

“An iron monger in London, however, 
assuming a good deal of my pamphlet, and 
working it up into his own, and making some 
small changes in the machine, which rather 
hurt its operation, got a patent for it there, 
and made, as Iwas told, alittle fortune by it.” 








Reproduction of Franklin in a Modern Mantel 
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7 shut up and secure it at nights. This do 
has two brass knobs for handles and co 
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Old Franklin with New Brasses 


Franklin’s Pamphlet says: “In the north- 
ern colonies, the inhabitants keep fires to 
sit by, generally seven months in the year. 
As so much of the comfort of our lives dep- 
pends on the article of fire, a proposal for 
saving wood and augmenting the benefit of 
fire may be worth considering. The use of 
these fireplaces in very many houses, both 
of this and the neighboring colonies, has been 
and is, a great saving of wood to the inhab- 
itants. Some say it saves five-sixths, some 
say three-fourths, and others much less. I 
suppose two-thirds or one-half is saved; 
my room is twice as warm with one-fourth 
the wood as formerly used.’ 

One feature of Franklin’s fireplace was that 
he caused the smoke to descend through 
pipes to the floor level, where it could turn 
and pass out the chimney. The theory was 
that more heat would be secured before the 
smoke escaped. But hot smoke will not go 
downward unless there is a very strong 
draft beyond the drop to pull the smoke up 
again; reversed draft furnaces, stoves, and 
still more down draft open grates, do not 
work well unless the draft of the chimney is 
very good. And in 
any case, the return 
flues choke up 
with soot and 
ashes; there- 
fore many of 
Franklin’s fire- 
places smoked. 

Franklin’s 
fireplace had a 
shutter or iron 
door at the 
front, “to blow 
up the fire and 
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Section of Modern Franklin Set in Fire- 
place with Fresh Air Connection 
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monly slides up and down the grooys 
This door or blower was omitted 
the return smoke draft discontinue 
but the doors were very essential to go 
burning when the smoke was caused 
reverse its course, as in Franklin’s origir 
model. 

Another trouble with 
was that when not carefully 


as soon 


was 


Franklin’s firepla 
installed, the 


would not heat. In certain winds, the 
current in the heating chamber reverss 
and the warm air that should enter the | 
went out doors. After this had occurred 
few times, the exterior openings were usuall 
closed by the owner, and the air supply w 
taken from the room. The constructio1 
then became the Franklin as we now | 


the chimne 
into the nl 


it, an open stove connecting to 
by a smoke pipe; often set fat 
place, or at times standing entirely out 





Old Franklin with Brass Top-rail and with 
Modern Andirons 


the hearth, at first with 
front, but later without these. 


doors to close t} 


As the stove was complete in itself, wit] 


back, sides, top, and bottom 
on ornamental iron feet, house 
quick to see that the brick 
entirely omitted, and the 


all support 


Franklin w 


finally connected to the chimney merely by) 


a pipe. As the top was now exposed, Ss 
Franklins had decorative urn 
hollow, with the view of getting more 
Extra brass balls, 
to the top, these harmonizing 
shining brass andirons. 

The original Franklin or 
fireplaces, following the 


with 


Pennsylvai 


iron fronts. The ‘al design was fair] 


gene 


architectural in that there is a narrow colum1 


on each side, supporting 
The sides were curved, 
maximum amount of 

types a deflecting plate over the fire checke 


a frieze and cornice 
to throw out tl 


the upward rush of the blaze, and added 1 
the warmth secured from the fire. Some « 
the better stoves had firebrick or soapst 

linings. The smoke collar, in the late: 


the outlet was in the top plate 
itself. Brass rosettes | : 

and balls usually orna- ZZ | 
mented the front that Yt, 
was exposed 

beyond the 


owners were 
fireplace could be 


tops, made 
heat 
also brass rails were added 


suggestion of thi 
German type, had highly ornamental cast 


heat. In the late 


L 


stoves, was usually at the back, 
near the top, though on some, 








fireplace. 

One form of © 
the modified 
Franklin, one 
that really 
loes not de- 
serve the 
name, did not 
attempt to 
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Section k 4 Franklin’s Franklin as Set in the 
in the Fireplace with Fresh Air Con- 
nection and with Reversed Draft 





save heat, but merely served to add to the 
beauty of the fireplace. This consisted of 
the curved sides of the Franklin set in a 
regular brick fireplace, with just enough of 
the top plate to cover the iron projecting 
beyond the fireplace. This was merely an 
iron lining for the fireplace, and did not 
percepti bly increase the heat realized. Iron 
linings, for ornament, and for the protection 
vf brick, had long been used in the finer 
houses, and some beautiful examples of these, 
with the owner’s crest cast in the back, may 
ye seen in Washington’s house at Mt. Vernon. 

Franklin’s original stove was a fine heater; 
and realized a greater percentage of heat 
from the fuel burned than is possible with 
the majority of modern furnaces. It was a 
great success when properly set, but it was 
»xpensive to buy, and frequently conditions 
were such that it would not work properly. 
So the Franklin stove without the return 
smoke arrangement and without the heating 
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Old Franklin with Extra Brass Top-rail 
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Section of Modern Franklin with Extra 
Chamber at the Back to Cause Return 
of Smoke Draft. Advisable only 
with Coal as Fuel 














chamber, which was easily set, and attractive 
in appearance, became the aristocratic form 
of heating apparatus in the years following 
Franklin’s death. 

About 1825, coal came into use, resulting 
in an entire modification in the style of 
stoves and fireplace grates, and many of the 


original Franklins were broken or melted 
up, to give room to newer and less attractive 
heating systems. But those who love Col- 
onial designs and furnishings, or those who 
have bungalows where the room or cost of a 
fireplace cannot well be afforded will still 
find the modern reproductions of the 
Franklin stove desirable. These come with 
andirons, for burning wood, or with a grate 
for coal. 

The modern Franklin can be arranged 
with an extra chamber at the back, so as to 
have a reversal in the smoke draft as shown 
in the sectional sketch. This, however, adds 
very little to the heat secured from the fire, 
while it very greatly increases the liabitity 
to smoke. If such arrangement is made, 
there should be a smoke damper at the top, 
indicated by the dotted lines, so that the 
smoke can have the direct outlet when the 
fire is first started and before the chimney 
becomes warm. 

If you have one, whether it be set in a fire- 
place or merely connected to the chimney by 
a stove pipe, add to your health and comfort, 
by having a fresh air connection under the 
stove, and so make yours a real “ Pennsyl- 
vania Fireplace.” Even those who have a 
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Section of Modern Franklin Standing out in 
the Room with Stove Pipe Connection 























cellar heater will find a Franklin stove a 
comfort for spring and fall use. As Mrs. 
Richard Henry Stoddard aptly says: “We 
have exchanged the ancient Franklin stove 
and the stage coach for electricity and the 
trolley, and also simple living for nervous 
prostration.” 








DIVIDING KITCHEN AND FURNACE COAL 








HE separation of the kitchen and 
| furnace coal in the cellar is a prob- 
lem in many a house. The usual 
arrangement of the cellar wall leaves 
but one window for the coal bin. It is out 
of the question to keep the two kinds of 
coal separate in the same bin, although 
nearly every householder with one window 
has tried it. It is generally impossible to 
use a coal chute for two bins side by side, 
so the only alternative lies in having the 
kitchen coal carried in by hand and dumped 
in the separate bin. This means an addi- 
tional twenty-five cents per ton, and often 
a lot of dirty tracking through the house 
or across the lawn. 
All this trouble and expense may be ob- 
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viated by the construction of a special chute 
from the cellar window to the kitchen coal 
bin, built at the side of the furnace bin. As 
the former will not need to hold so much, 
it can be built with as much floor space as 
the furnace bin and more shallow. Thus 
a chute at an angle of forty-five or more 
degrees can be made to discharge two or 
three tons of kitchen coal, with possibly 
a few minutes clearing the mass away from 
the lower end of the chute. 

The chute itself should measure about a 
foot by two feet and run along the outside 


wall, opening directly under the window. 
Inside this opening, at successive levels, 
should be three trap doors with hinges at- 
tached to the wall of the chute away from 
the window, and to the two sides. When 
they are raised, a pocket is formed into 
which the iron chute from the wagon may 
be run and the. coal safely guided to its 
proper bin. When not in use, these doors 
are shut down, closing the aperture and 
coal for the furnace is unloaded by shoving 
the iron chute a foot further in, to drop the 
coal beyond the wooden chute. 

Such a contrivance is easily built when the 
house is put up or may be added later. It 
will soon pay for itself not only in a money 
saving but as household convenience. 








COUNTRY HOUSES-A 








BOOK of illustrations and plans, 
A “Detached Dwellings, Country and 

Suburban,” brought out by the 

Swetland Publishing Company, will 
prove of great interest to all house builders. 
The volume is made up of a collection of 
exteriors and floor plans, reprinted from the 
American Architect and containing many of 
the best examples which have appeared in 
that journal in recent years. The dwellings 
range in type from shingled and clap-boarded 
cottages to houses of brick and concrete and 
show a variety of design. Several have 
been published in THe House BeEavutiFut, 
and nearly all are of the type which THE 


House Beavutirut likes to endorse, and 
therefore the book is reviewed with pleasure 
in these columns. 

The plates are published without text, 
but an introductory article on “The Plan- 
ning of Country Houses,” by Wilson Eyre, 
is exceedingly comprehensive. Mr. Eyre’s 
advice to those who are about to build, 
quoted in part in our May issue, is ex- 
tremely helpful. While a portion of our 
population may be interested in public 
buildings and another portion in business 
and commercial buildings of one type and 
another, the number so concerned is com- 
paratively small; but when we consider 





it be- 
comes quite a different matter. Indeed 
it would seem that there are few people in 
the world who do not at one time or another 
hope to become owners of their own homes 
some day. In fact, not only to own them, 
but where possible to construct them in a 
measure after their individual needs. The 
demand for illustrations of houses is due in 
part to this human characteristic, becoming 
more manifest as conditions of life improve. 

This house book comes at a timely 
moment and its sane and attractive pictures 
will appeal strongly to all who are interested 
in building. 


the number interested in houses, 
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A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MOVEMENT 


BY A DISTINGUISHED ARCHITECT AND CRAFTSMAN: PART IL. 


ment, Morris was the man who first 

gave it form. Very completely did 

he sum ur in his own person and life 
those five influences which we have ex- 
amined. In one way or another he had 
touched or passed through them all. He 
was himself a master of romantic prose and 
verse, he was in close intimacy with, indeed 
we must call him one of, the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood; he came under the spell of 
the Oxford movement when at college, and 
his after life never lost the mark of its aus- 
terity, breadth and sympathy. He was 
trained in the architectural office of Street, 
“the Church Restorer,” and as the result of 
this he founded the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings — the “ Anti-Scrape,” 
while the absorbing interest of his later days 
was the labor movement in which he saw 
the one great hope of regeneration for that 
industrial society which he hated with a 
bitter hatred. 

Those of us — practical artists — who 
have followed where Morris led and who have 
sought to carry out his teaching; we who have 
started workshops and guilds and schools, 
look at things now differently from the way 
in which he looked at them forty years ago. 
We are able to see how things have changed 
since his time; we see too how immense has 
been the influence of his teaching, and we 
hold, not unreasonably, I think that like 
most masters, he belies it. He preached the 
destruction of society root and branch. In 
his actual work he was the first man who 
gave us the clue to its practical reconstruct- 
tion. 

There is a delightful passage in “News 
from Nowhere” in which the seeker spies 
a motor boat, a “force-ship” swiftly plying 
up tbe river by some mechanical means not 
explained. With the consummate touch of 
the master-story-teller, Morris dismisses this 
as a detail, by saying ‘‘Don’t ask me to de- 
scribe it, because I shouldn’t be able to tell 
you, and if I could you wouldn’t understand.” 

But the implication for us is there. These 
mechanical things are basic necessities, civili- 
zation depends upon them. But, if it is to be 
a reasonable civilization, we must put them 
into their right place, discover the ethical 
purpose behind; and the real things all the 
time — and the things which as reasonable 
beings we have to seek — are the things that 
make for Beauty and Righteousness. 


| TF Ruskin was the pioneer of the move- 


With these men then the movement began 


and perhaps it is a little premature to speal 
of the influence of others now living, wh 
have shaped and moulded to make it wl 


it is. The names of many who work in the 


spirit of Morris may be recalled, and they ar 
fairly well known in America, as well as it 
England. They may be divided or review 
in accordance with the different crafts « 
professions they practice. There is tl 


stained glass work of Christopher Whale, « 
Louis Davis, of Paul Woodroff; there 

the embroidery and needlework of May 
Morris who has beautifully carried on he 
father’s method, skill and feeling; there i 
splendid furniture work of Gimson, Barnaby 
Spooner, each of whom have their own wor! 
shops; there is the Whitefriars glasswor! 
of the Powells; there is the pottery of Will 
iam de Morgan and Howson Taylor, the 
former perhaps better known in America 

the author of “Joseph Vance” and “ Alic« 
for Short’; there is the book binding 

Douglas Cockerell, Cobden-Sanderson; ther 





Wood Cut. Frontispiece to ‘‘ Maud” by 
Reginald Savage 
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re the famous presses that followed the 
Kelmscott tradition, the ‘‘Vale Press,” the 
Essex House Press,” and the “ Doves’ 
Press’; there is the metal work in silver and 
ewelry, copper and blacksmithing which we 
onnect with the names of Wilson, Nelson 
Dawson, Paul Cooper, Spencer and Arthur 
Dixon; there are the architectural creations 
f those architects who have in England been 
ermed by “the profession”’ the “ Art-Archi- 
tects,’’ but who have now left their mark not 
nly on the country but upon the profession— 
Sedding, Lethaby, Voysey, Prior, Lutyens, 
Ricardo, Cecil Brewer, Macarthney, Holden, 
Bailey Scott, and many others I might name; 
here are the sculptors Frampton, Sterling 
Lee, Pomeroy; there are the schools of weav- 
g at Keswick and at Hazelmere; there are 
he delightful illustrators of books, whose 
lames are perhaps best known of all in 
\merica, Crane, Hausman, Ricketts, Batten, 
Anning Bell, Nicholson. Lastly perhaps I 
iay be allowed to say a word about my own 
mtribution to the English arts and crafts 
ovement, in the workshops of the Guild 
f Handcraft at Campden in Gloucestershire. 
In these workshops — there are now some 
even or eight of them, that have now been 
existence for about twenty years — the 
ffort had been to unite a body of workmen 
racticing different forms of craftsmanship, 
rimarily in conjunction with my own work 
an architect. There we have a joiner’s 
d cabinet-maker’s shop, a metal worker’s 
lop, a smithy, a modeller’s and carver’s 
hop, an enameler’s shop, a jeweler’s shop, 
machine shop where the larger work of the 
\wing and cutting of timber is done, the 
ugh turning and such work generally as 
best done by machinery, and there is the 
rinting press, the Essex House Press to 
hich reference has been made above. The 
irpose of these workshops is an artistic 
d a co-operative one, and the idea is set 
efore those who work in them — the fun- 
mental idea of the arts and crafts move- 
ent — good work postulates good men and 
men, sound work, sound conditions and 
nvironment. 
[ show in the text a series of pictures, the 
oduct of those shops which explain them- 
elves, and which illustrate practically how 
e English arts and crafts movement ex- 
esses itself in the various lines along which 
t moves. Craft for craft it has taken up and 
int for point it is fighting the battle of the 
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hand against the machine. In the spirit of 
the definition with which at the outset we 
started, it seeks to draw out again and reclaim 
from the province, and the blighting influ- 
ence of the machine, all those occupations 
where it is better for the man to come into 
direct contact with his material. It seeks 
to make its own all those productions which 
can and do express human fancy, invention, 
imagination. I think it will be conceded that 
all the pictures here shown are of such a kind 
as are better made by the human hand than 
by the machine, however cunning, however 
powerful, to reproduce. 

Perhaps the most important influence of 
the English Arts and Crafts movement is 
its influence in education, and it is on its 
educational side that it most touches Amer- 
ica. In America, owing to the fuller machine 
development and the disappearance of tradi- 
tional handcraft, there is not the same high 
skill, scholarship, or opportunity in esthetic 
production as there is in England. There 
is on the other hand a much greater enthus- 
iasm and a much greater need for hand train- 
ing—the basis of craftsmanship. The 
American mind, swift and lucid in practical 
matters, has seized upon this vital point in 
the arts and crafts problem — education; 
the education of the young in those things 
of which the condition of mechanical indus- 
try is depriving the average citizen. This 
once realized and understood by the com- 
munity, I believe the desire for fine produc- 
tion, for standard of excellence is bound to 
follow. In England such schools as the 
“Central School of Arts and Crafts” in 
London, the Muncipal Schools in Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Leicester, Glasgow, 





Example of Guild of Handicraft Enamel 


Edinburgh, and the School of Arts and 
Crafts at Campden in Gloucestershire with 
its summer sessions, which attract many 
American students, are all of them working 
in the right direction and doing great con- 
structive work in education. In England, 
indeed, the tendency appears to be to gradu- 
ually transform the old-fashioned schools of 





Dining-room. Guild of Handicraft Building, Gloucestershire. Restored Norman Chapel. 
C. R. Ashbee, M. R. A. Architect 


painting and drawing — “ Art” in the high 
and dry use of the word — into schools of arts 
and crafts. It cannot but be that this will 
have far-reaching influences in industry and 
it is certain to act as a check upon the 
mechanical development of modern life. 

These comparisons between the arts and 
crafts movement in England and America 
lead us to some of its larger issues with which 
I should like to conclude. We are at work 
fundamentally at the same thing, and by an 
understanding of our respective points of 
view, there is much that we can do to help 
each other. I think the development of 
industrial machinery in America has not 
affected the arts and crafts here as seriously 
as it has affected ours in England, and that 
is because in America they are not as yet 
sufficiently developed to make it worth the 
machine’s while. As they develop, how- 
ever, conditions are certain to change, the 
machine will catch them up and then, as with 
us, will come the trouble. 

What then we who are producers and 
educators have to bear in mind is that the 
question of arts and crafts is fundamentally 
a question of social reconstruction. The 
work of this movement of ours in the recon- 
struction, or as I should prefer to put it, the 
re-formation of society upon a more spiri- 
tual, a more human, a more personal, a less 
mechanical basis; perhaps a better word still, 
a& more expressive word would be, hellenic 
“hellenisch zu snipfinden,” that is what the 
arts and crafts would teach us to do. 

This re-formation of society on a more 
hellenic basis depends upon a discovery we 
have to make, it depends upon the conscious 
discrimination we shall exercise in the near 


future in the things to be produced by hand, 
and the things to be produced by machinery. 
In other words what we shall allow or forbid 
the machine to do. In the determination of 
this lies the answer alike to the mechanical 
state outlined by the collectivist socialist, 
and to the commercial tyranny of monop- 
olies and trusts; it contains also the 
answer to the every day argument of the 
commonplace and rational man of the world 
who says “the world is a good world and we 
had better leave it alone.”’ I believe not only 
that we can make such a discrimination, but 
that we are as a community already doing 
it, particularly those of us who are engaged 
in the creative work of arts and crafts. 
What we in England have done is to carry 
this discrimination between the spiritual, the 
“hellenic” forces, and the material forces a 
little further on; — the spiritual forces of the 
“Arts and Crafts”’ (the individual working 
direct, expressing his own imagination) and 
the material force of industrial machinery 
which is to do the rough work of the world. 
We seldon think in our life of bustle what 
is the real purpose of commerce, of trade, of 
the activities of buying and selling. Com- 
merce does not make the actual things that 
sustain life, but it stimulates. The motive 
underlying exchange is the getting of money, 
it is acquisitiveness, it is power; but the 
motive of power, though it may often have 
in it a nobility, is by no means a universal 
motive, and mere acquisitiveness has in it 
no nobility at all. Moreover that indolence 
into which we might fall if the stimulous of 
hunger were removed, is unreal and does not 
apply to reasonable people; there is another 
(Continued on page 46) 
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A Simple Little Bungalow with Good Roof Lines 
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MONG recent books of a lighter sort, 

four stand out rather prominently: 

“The Inner Shrine,’”’ first and fore- 

most for its distinction of style and 

skill of construction, to say nothing of the 

mystery regarding its authorship; “ Harem- 

lik,” as the first description of the life of 

Turkish women from an American point of 

view; “Elizabeth Visits America” because 

of the notoriety achieved by its author 

through earlier indiscretions, and “The Wo- 

man in the Question,’’ because of the succés 

de scandale which generally follows the roman 
at clef. 


“THE INNER SHRINE’”’ 


T is difficult to see why the author of 
“The Inner Shrine” should conceal his 
or her identity. Surely there are few 

among the well-known American novelists 
who could have written it, and yet the work- 
manship is far too clever to suggest an un- 
practiced hand. It reads more like Mrs. 
Wharton than anyone else, but if, by happy 
chance, it turns out to be the product of an 
unknown, we shall have all the more reason 
for congratulation: it will give us one more 
writer to be proud of. 

The story is remarkable in several ways. 
First of all, it is a joy in these days to come 
upon an author who can write English: one 
who has a real feeling for words and their 
skilful combination. During the last ten 
years or more we have been overwhelmed, 
season after season, with “ best-selling” nov- 
els, the success of which is inexplicable on 
any literary grounds. Indeed, writers of dis- 
tinction have well nigh died of starvation 
while the authors of trash have grown rich. 
The imported novels— Mrs. Ward’s, Mr. 
Locke’s, Mr. de Morgan’s, Mr. Smith’s — (to 
mention no others) are so far beyond even 
our notable fiction in literary quality that 
“The Inner Shrine”’ from its admirable first 
chapter is a delight. 

The story is a contrast of the social stand- 
ards of Paris and New York, based on no 
superficial knowledge of either. The char- 
acters are unusual and wonderfully well 
drawn. ~Diane, with the inherited pride of 
generations guiding her whole career, the 
Vicomte, with pride somewhat different but 
just as compelling, Miss Lucille, old James 
Van Tromp, Marian Grimston, and lastly Mrs. 
Eveleth. One is tempted to quarrel with 
the author about Mrs. Eveleth. She shows 
at the beginning such strength and breadth 
that we could have wished her a larger place 
in the story — a less unworthy treatment of 
Diane at the crucial moment. Derek Pruyn 
is, too, a study of great interest. 

We commend “The Inner Shrine” to our 
readers as likely, at the year’s end, to count 
among the two or three best novels and we 








await with impatience the revelation of the 
author’s name and the author’s next bool 
‘**HAREMLIK ”’ 
“1~HERE is probably no one word whi 
stirs our interest and imagination s 
much as harem the whole mystery 


and fascination of the Orient are wrapped up 
init. At our leisure, we read into it tragedi« 
and slavery or luxury and romance. Ex 
cellent books have been written before o1 
the life of Moslem women the Arabia 
Nights, still essentially accurate in its pic 
tures, but written from an oriental point 
view, and Les Desenchantées that charming 
story of the Constantinople of yesterday, are 
perhaps the two best known. The reader 
may also recall Pierre Loti’s earlier Turkish 
romances — Aziyadé and Fantéme d’Orient, 
the two books to which Les Desenchantées i 
really a sequel. 

Now comes “ Haremlik,’’ the first intimate 
picture of Turkish home life as seen through 
American eyes. The author, Demetra Vaka 
(Mrs Kenneth Brown) though born in Con 
statninople of Greek descent, was educated in 
this country and her point of view is tho 
oughly American. She visited a number of 
her girlhood friends and she describes their 
lives, their customs, their surroundings and 
their ideas. Although ostensibly true in all 
of its important features, the book has all the 
entrain of fiction, together with a great deal 
of real information about the Turkish woman 
of to-day. The first chapters, the story of 
the wife of a pasha who runs away with an 
English noblemen, finds herself wretchedly 
unhappy under western conditions, and fin 
ally returns to her husband, is thrilling in it 
dramatic intensity. 

“Haremlik”’ fills a long-felt want; it will 
set straight a multitude of misconceptions 
about the lives of Moslem women and asids 
from its timeliness, it is excellent reading. 


A LETTER TO ELIZABETH 
From her Mother. 
Arcachon. 
Y DAUGHTER: I am fairly sick over 
your letters from America. You may 
have wondered why you never re- 
ceived any answers to them. The truth 
is, I wrote you regularly, but mine were not 
pleasant letters and, well, I couldn’t send 
them. Now, when it is too late, I real- 
ize that this desire to spare you unpleasant 
ness, this hesitation to reprove you, is in a 
large measure responsible for your characte! 
at present. 

When you used to visit in France, I was 
proud of my little Elizabeth. -I thought you 
were well brought up, but I see the past few 
years have made a great change. I blame 
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0; he should never have left you. 
ttitude toward life is all so wrong, so de- 
l ded. 





yself, oh how I blame myself, and Harry, 
Your 


You seem to me mentally the most 
va] > y ? > 
person I know. I don’t know 
here you get if from, surely not from my 
le of the family. But your mind runs on 


moral 


ne thing and one thing only — men — men 


men! And not merely nice men — any 
en. You write of nothing else. 


You are quite right in saying that you 


in’t describe scenery, but with your silly 


id full of Nelson Renour and Gaston and 
e “noble”? men that you met in the gam- 


ling saloons of Osages City, I don’t won- 


r that a boudoir 

1n mountains. 

[ sympathize with the narrow escapes you 
at the mine: they must have been awful. 


means more to you 


] 

A 
But you were in more danger of the Vicomte’s 
iting you on the instep than of being shot 


the “bad man”’: there was certainly no 
son for a complete stranger to shoot 
With your ideas at twenty-four you'll be 
vampire at forty and hopelessly alone at 
rty-one. 
You illustrate perfectly the word of the 
\ilosopher: les femmes du monde sont les 
cottes du pauvre. 
You may find fault with the “ provincial ”’ 
vrality of the Americans, but that charge 
ist leave them strangely content. And so 
ng as they are not subjected to greater 
mptations than you thrust at them, they 
e likely to remain so. 
[ shall keep the children with me until 
ch time as I think you better suited to 
perintend their upbringing. In the mean- 
1e, I pray Heaven you may change before 
i are cut by all the self-respecting people 
u know. Your MoruHeEr. 
P. 8. Send me a wire if Harry leaves you 
rain. 


“ 


NOVELIZING YOUR FRIENDS 
ie newspapers have given some space 

of late to the trouble stirred up in 

Pittsburgh by “The Woman in Ques- 
n.’’ It is suggested that Mr. Scott has 
roduced, under thin disguise, a number 
well-known society figures into his story. 


Whether true or not, the allegation is enough 


make sales for the book and to win compli- 
ents for the business sagacity if not the 
te of the author. As a matter of fact, 
yond curiosity there is not much reason to 
vd it. In a quick and somewhat exciting 
Mr. Seott has written an _ historical 
nance without the history. It is thor- 
ighly up-to-date, motor-cars, brokers, cor- 
pt district attorneys, and so forth, and yet 
ritten in the quaint spirit which brought 
liana to the forefront in fiction. 








ARNOLD BOECKLIN’S PAINTINGS 
A TURNING-POINT IN ART HISTORY 


OECKLIN’S art is original. It is 

b distinctly German art, but — differ- 
rent. Only a strong and original 

painter can cause a nation’s artists 

to turn aside from the beaten track. But 
Boecklin is no more original than a nose may 
be when like a father’s nose. It is no credit 


to a man to have a better nose than his father 
had. If he cultivate it, his credit may be 
immense. Herein is all the philosophy of 
greatness in art. The ability to draw and 
paint always creates some originality. In 
the majority of cases very little. However, 
I desire to insist that the prominent facial 
feature may follow closely the racial shape 
and still be a wonderful nose, as Boecklin’s 
art was wonderful though distinctly the art of 
his race. His manner of thought is German. 


By JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 


Author of ‘‘ Painters Since Leonardo”’ 
Lecturer om the Collections of the 
Art institute of Chicago 


and 


So are his drawing and composition and 
color, and his way of presenting his themes, 


Play Among the Waves 


and still he is distinctly original. Boecklin 
was Swiss, but his art is as German as his 
name. 

Where in all the range of German art, from 
Hans Holbein till the nineteenth century, can 
be found so powerful and convincing a state- 
ment as in the picture the “Island of the 
Dead?” That shadowy boat, with its phan- 
tom crew and ghastly cargo entering the pro- 
found depths of the cloven rocks to lose itself 
amid the stately cypress trees is a wonder- 

39 


fully original conception. Still the manner 


of painting the rocks and the general treat- 
ment is distinctly German. The fanciful pic- 
ture, of mermaids sporting in the wild surf, 
tumbling over the half submerged rocks, 
overflowing with -wild spirits, creatures of 
perfect liberty, is like and still unlike any 





other German work. But the poetry of this 
sportiveness and vivacity is disturbed by 
the presence of the solitary male head over 
beyond, an intrusive being having nothing 
to do with the simple idea of delicious aban- 
don and exuberant life. It is a foreign 
thought which interferes with the native 
sentiment of the story. The parallel is fre- 
quent in German paintings of domestic sub- 
jects, also to be found in Dutch genré paint- 
ings. For example: a pretty peasant girl 
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has retired to the secrecy of the back-yard 
to read her lover’s letter. We may imagine 
that it is a sureptitious love, if we like, or 
one that is well regulated. In any case, she 
is in great joy and deserves to be undisturbed. 
But German stories are nothing unless spe- 
cific. Up on high, at the window, an anxious 
granny peeks out to spy at the happy girl. 
Is not the grandmother an intruder on our 
happiness and the girl’s? Is it not a foreign 
idea, and uncalled for? Does it 
not vulgarize the picture? So 
without this merman’s impudent 
intrusion of himself, Boecklin’s 
conceit would be one of the most 
fascinating of pictures. - Though 
marred by this superfluity, it 
marks a distinct turning point in 
German art. It is not the thought 
of a male who might hunger for 
the company of these sprites that 
disturbs, but the intrusion of the 
thought when another and loftier 
idea naturally holds the mind. 
On the contrary, in the picture, 
“Play Among the Waves,”’ there 
is but one thought and it is deli- 
ciously natural and sympathetic. 
The sense of movement in the 
transparent water, the loneliness 
of the wide sea, the humanity of 
the inhabitants of this liquid 
world, are superbly represented. 
That rude, hairy monster who has 
caught his wife, his exultation, 
her expression of anxiety, the 
other seahorse, whose fatness and 
clumsiness retard his movements, 
his chagrin and the graceful move- 
ments of the lithe, laughing, 
evasive mermaids, all these are 
delightfully appealing. Are we 
not all the sport of the waves of 
life? The manner of rendering 
this poetical subject is positive in 
the extreme. The water is given 
with the greatest distinctness of 
actual facts. The nymphs are 
solid realities. The dark skinned 
males are intensely animal and 
sufficiently repulsive. Though 
there is no refined suggestiveness 
in the manner of laying paint, 
no poetry, no deft subtlety in the 
art, the thought is poetry. The 
composition is rhythmic and the 
creatures exquisitely graceful, but 
the materialities disturbing. All 
German painting is like this— 
positive. Possibly it is, there- 
fore, more appealing to the majority of 
mankind, who listen to plain speech and do 
not hear the still, small voice. For several 
centuries there has been nothing in German 
art so original and powerful, even though it 
be so encumbered with materialism. 
Boecklin’s portrait of himself, standing 
brush and palette in hand, turning his head 
slightly to listen to music from an unseen 
violin, is also materialistic to a painful degree. 
The music is played by one called “ Death,” 
and he is right there grinning over the artist’s 
shoulder, with every detail of bony skull 
and skinless hand. Standing in the gallery 


beside this picture, I listened to visitors 
comments, to judge of the effect the gruesome 
suggestion had on the average American 


In every instance, the over-done positive 
ness of the death’s head offended. We Amer 

icans have been led by other sorts of art, o1 
our favorite poetry is more suggestive and 
less absolute in statement. But this picture 
has had an immense success in Germany and 
exerted a powerful influence. We love 
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Vita Somnium Breve 


mysteries — especially such as we cannot 
explain. If we understand too well there 
1s no mystery. 


The “ Murderer followed by Furies’”’ shows 


the killing performed in the somberness of a 
violent tempest, with raging wind and dark 
ling sky. The murderer is in black, and 
bends over the body of his victim in the con- 


cealment of tall wheat; the staff of life used 
as a shelter to a deed of death. Close by is 


a bit of ruined wall, against which stand 
three furies, outstretching fateful hands and 
pointing with skinny fingers. They lie in 


wait for this bad man, and he is not supposed 


see them until he attempts to depart from 

s victim’s side. But we see them; we see 
\inly this promise of the scourgings of 
morse, of coming revenge and waiting pun- 
hment. There is no mystery in it. A 
llower of Boecklin, Von Stiick, has given 
the statement in better terms, and his 
iries are much more mysteriously situated. 
But the original inventer has a right to his 
wn credit. Because the modern giant loco- 


motive makes Stevenson’s ma- 
chine a merely tentative effort, 
we have no right to deny the 
noble inventor of locomotives his 
full measure of glory. 

Boecklin’s color is as material- 
istic and positive as his state- 
ments of fact. It is never subtle. 
With him, green grass is usually 
green, blue skies are painted with 
blue pigment, and red hair is un- 
mistakably ruddy. Theoretically, 
it follows the laws of harmony, 
but refined color is not measured 
by the science of coloring. There 
is something else, called “ feel- 
ing,’ in good coloring. We talk 
about the “luminous grays” of 
Whistler and the color of Velas- 
quez. Velasquez never indulged 
in the laying of unbroken, native 
pigments. All his coloring is a 
full note of gray. Boecklin used 
color as it comes from the tube. 
Many painters of Germany do so, 
and there are blue and green coats 
in the picture galleries. How- 
ever, as German art had become 
tied to formulas and to traditions, 
this artist’s daring use of pure 
color startled the art world, and 
called down on him anathemas: 
his work was refused by those 
who had ordered it. But the 
sturdiness of his lively fancies 
carried the public and the young 
artists with him. There is im- 
pressiveness in the solid heaviness 
of some tones, which in them- 
selves are not refined. In the 
picture, “The Island of the 
Dead,” the spectral boat enters 
the funereal gloom of a cleft rock. 
The tone carries a definite impres- 
sion of awfulness. Were this tone 
more vibrating and refined, the 
majesty of it might be lost. But 
it could never be claimed that the 
gray is a fine one, as a gray tone. 

Germany stood in dire need of 


eader of courage; this abandon of color has 
| the way to a revolution in the studios. 


is one of the causes of the secession move- 


nt and the father of a remarkable line of 


jlutionists. Boecklin’s positive— Boeck- 
s daring plunge into his own wild torrent 
ree impulse has redeemed the art of Ger- 


ny from the stigma of tame servitude 
tradition. Other bold men were rendered 
kless because of his courage, and the 


.king away was emphatic. The war be- 


een the old and the new still rages merrily, 


| the Kaiser is with the old, conservative 
ool. But the rebels will win. 








Boecklin, von Stiick, von Lenbach and 
others, of the same taste, lay paint very thin- 
ly. In many cases, the thread of the canvas 
is visible in every part, even the lines of the 
preparatory crayon 
drawing showing 
through distinctly. 

However, in no way 
do the objects lack 
solidity. The com- 
monly received 
theory that force de- 
pends on the piling 
up of paint is re- 
duced to an absurd- 
ity by the results ob- 
tained. Piling on of 
paint may increase 
the crispness and 
sparkle of a picture, 
but does not add to 
the solidity, or ap- 
pearance of determ- 
ination. Light and 
shade in proper grad- 
ation create the ap- 
pearance of solidity, 
and these may be 
secured by washes of 
water color with great 
effect. Boecklin 
brushed with a 
sprightly movement, 
and in a manner dis- 
tinetly individual. 


The Island of the Dead 


He seems to have had no system, dragging 
his brush hither and thither, with little paint, 
but good drawing, until objects took on their 
proper solidity. There may be spots of 


The Sacred Grove 
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heavier paint, but even these are slight, as 

compared with the masses flung on some 

canvases. The work of many artists, as 

that of John Sargent — following Velasquez 
and Frans Hals — is 
so astonishing from 
the point of view of 
masterful paint lay- 
ing, that Boecklin’s 
seems timid. It is 
not the intention to 
suggest that the Ger- 
man artist’s manner 
is in any way inferior. 
Thick paint is by no 
means necessarily a 
virtue. 

Boecklin’s com- 
position is usually 
suited to his subject 
matter. It becomes 
more and more digni- 
fied as his years ad- 
vance. In early 
work we see many 
evidences of imita- 
tion of certain old 
masters, almost 
copies of the order- 
liness of the classical 
landscape painters. 
Gradually he felt the 
force of upright and 
rectilinear shapes. 
His rocks and trees, 
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groups of figures, and the union of the two, and it is a part of the revolutionary mov: 
take on the shape of the rectangle. ment. 

Note the shape of the mass of cypress trees It is not intended to suggest that this styl 
in the “Island of the Dead” as he places it of composition is a new invention but that 
in the middle of the canvas: does it not forms a part of the pictorial presentation 
approach the right-angle shape? The piles Boecklin and did its in creating thi 
of rock, balancing each other on either side: new movement. 
they are nearly right-angle prisms. The Boecklin’s exuberance of fancy and the 


tall, upright forms are in themselves digni- beauty of his pictures e captivated the 
fied and impressive, becoming more so when world. Received at first with suspicion, he 
the contrasting horizontal lines are con- became finally a master with power over the 
sidered. The simplicity of the unbroken, dark spirits of his fellow workers. At last, | 
sky and somber sea lend themselves to the could do as he liked and find himself gloriou 


ised to soar to it — probably properly so 
ised, because there was an insufficiency of 
ius to sustain the aspiration heavenward. 
t has been said that he was first and fore- 
st a landscape painter and his work has 
n compared to that of the Barbizon school 
rot, Rousseau and all that company) 

suggestions that he outdid them in 
iety and wideness of scope. True, but 
re was more genius, as pure painter genius 


es, in the Barbizon group. They could not 


> the exuberant fancies of the German; 





same effect. The upright figure in the boat 
helps the impression. Be assured that the 
artist gave much thought to these details. 
The illustration here given is of the first of 
these pictures, painted in 1880. Three years 


they painted better. Boecklin was the 
pil of Schirmer, of Diisseldorf, the maker 
‘Religious Landscapes,”’ and he never 
tirely escaped from the dry mannerisms of 
t early time. It was his power and inde- 
lence, his ou tbreakoflively enthusiasm, 


and all others striving imitate his art 
Imitated he has been, but all those who f« 

lowed have of course been behind. German 
art and literature have been loaded wit! 
classical stories. Greek mythology ran riot 


\ 


(Sita, 


a 


Centaur at the Village Smithy 


later he repeated the subject, making it 
nearly the same. Indeed, there are at least 
six of these compositions. But the second 
one is much more broken up, more colored: 
gaining in sprightliness and decorativeness, 
but losing in solemnity. In the “Triton 
Family” the nude sea nymph is prone on a 
solid cube of rock and takes the shape of her 
resting place. This figure is nearly in the 
center of the canvas, also. To give contrast- 
ing picturesqueness, a merman thrusts out 
his leg to dandle the laughing baby trition, 
but the huge masses of wave are again impres- 
sive in shape. The “Ruin by the Sea” 
carries many upright shapes and nearly 
square masses of wall. The “Triton and 
Nereid”’ is composed on the same principle — 
&@ woman prone on a massive rock shaped at 
right angles by the body of the serpent held 
in the mermaid’s hand. The hairy man, 
blowing a shell, creates the necessary pic- 
turesqueness, as in the previously mentioned 
work.: But the line made by the bodies of 
the woman and man, extended from right to 
left, are nearly a straight line. I count over 
thirty compositions in which this rule of 
arrangement is pretty consistently followed. 
Pardon this entry into details. This treat- 
ment has had a powerful effect on the pic- 
tures of scores of younger German artists, 
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The Adventurer 


in both. But Boecklin came nearer the tru gave the impulse to the new move- 
Greek; in peopling the wilds of the earth nt called “secessionism.”’ 
with all manner of strange and charming Boecklin was born in Basle, in 1827, the 
half human creatures, he has combined of a cloth merchant; not a very good 
materialism and poetry. but able to give the boy the necessary 
But he was not always mythological. The ation. All the magnificent scenery of 
“Vita Somnium Breve” is good renaissance. native place was peopled in his youth 
By the way, note the square shapes in it; 1 mythical creatures and he showed his 


the fountain, the two flanking figures, ai tearly. His life was a series of changes of 
erect woman with flowers and the knight In Italy a fine woman of that country 


erect, and sustained by the tall trees. The 
old man, about to receive the stroke from the 
unseen destroyer, sits on a square rock. Two 
pretty babes below carry out the rectilinea honored by its acceptance to the Pina- 
shape of the overhead masonry. Could ek and there, afterwards, the greatest 
anything be more delightful than this pic ction of his works was made in the 
ture? All the story of life told amid flowers: ick gallery. Made instructor of Weimar, 
all is smiling and crowded with spring blos on tired of the confinement of a school 
soms. The youths are healthy and know of n, moved to Rome, then back to Munich, 
their happiness. The knight haughty with to Zurich, and finally to Florence, where 
ambition, the maid conscious of her beauty. villa at Fiesole and the magnificent view 
The delicious infants unconsciously setting the valley of the Arno solaced him 
tiny life craft out on its voyage of life: how his end in 1891. His strange cliffs 
interested they are: how beautifully posed! fairy grottoes were found in Tivoli. 

This art is distinctly like the previous art lofty cypress trees, and beautiful bits of 
of Germany, but relieved the tediousness of ed wall of the Roman campagna, lent 
it. All along the line were to be found ear- iselves to the construction of the imag- 
nest artists whose art had become stupid y life of crowds of fantastic creatures. 
because so painfully the result of dutifulness ugh not perfect, he was very nearly 


ume his wife, and proved a success in that 
Various moves brought him to Mun- 
where he painted the “Great Pan” and 


to high ideals. It was so high that mankind at’’ and the author of a movement. 
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AN ARTIST OF THE LOOM 


question of rugs is always an important 
one; for, whatever other furnishing a 
room may possess, the coloring of floor 

and walls gives to it its dominant note. 
For this reason the revived use of the hand- 
woven rug is one of the most valuable results 


| N planning the “home beautiful,” the 





1. A Rug with a Tree Border 


of the present keen interest in hand- 
crafts; as a floor-covering can thus 
be individually planned in relation to 
its future setting, and its material 
dyed with permanent vegetable dyes, 
to harmonize perfectly with its en- 
vironment. 

We picture here a few rugs woven 
by Mrs. Kate Watson of Chicago, 
whose work for its rare beauty of 
color and unfailing charm of individ- 
uality has won a place of its own 
among the work of those who follow 
the gentle craft of the loom. 

The rug in plate one is woven of 
strips of outing-flannel, of a light tan 
color; the use of the brown warp 
giving the whole a warm, brown cast. 
The bands of the border are of brown, 
and the trees, (quaintly suggestive of 
Noah’s Ark trees, with their little 
round wooden bases), are of green; 
the green strips being irregularly “laid 
in” beside the continuous strips of 
flannel, and the ends of the green 
pieces cut to a point to grade into the 
lighter woof. The lines of green and 
brown, breaking irregularly across the 
body of the rug, echo the border-tones 
and bring the whole into harmony. 

The rug in plate two is also of 
outing-flannel; in this case dyed in 
two colors by the designer. The body 
of it is of mingled olive-green and 


By HARRIET JOOR 


brown, the two colors running through all 
the variety of tones which the same color- 
vat yields in successive dippings. This 
central portion is also shot through with 
the lighter greens and tans that form the 
ground of the border. The delightfully pert 
little robins are embroidered in coarse cross- 
stitch, while the prim, pointed trees, and still 
primmer rose-bushes, are wrought in a coarse 
satin-stitch. The embroidery is all done in 
heavy woolen yarn; the birds being of a 
rich deep red, and their breasts and funny 
peaked caps of a very light red, (the first 
and last dippings from the same color-vat) ; 
while the trees are in green, with blossoms of 
the lighter red. 

The idea of the birds and quaint garden- 
growths was suggested to Mrs. Watson by 
a bit of old Norweigian tapestry; but the 
great charm of the rug*lies in the sublte 
variations in the story as told by the two 
borders. The fringe is tied in “Solomon’s 
Knot” for two spaces; then primly braided, 
and tied to leave a tassel. 

In the group of laundry bags shown in 
picture three, the two upper ones are woven 
of old cotton sheets. The space for draw- 
strings was made by weaving in two or three 
coarse strips, much larger than the regular 
woof-strips, which, (after the material on 





3. A Group of Laundry Bags 
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either side had been hem-stitched securely 
in place), could be quickly drawn out, leav- 
ing the warp-threads open for the draw- 
strings. The tree, with its supporting bands, 
and the answering bands at the top of the 
bag, are of the body material dyed green. 
The tree, an almost impressionistic treat- 
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2. The Red Robin Rug 


ment of the live-oak, which allows 
white to gleam irregularly through 
all save the heart of the tree, gives a 
certain delightful atmospheric quality 
to this bit of weaving. 

In the second bag the decorative 
motive is from a remembered bit of 
Peruvian cloth, in blue and gray, 
seen years ago by the designer. The 
entire motive, as her memory records 
it, is seen in the folded table-cover 
below; the succession of slender 
cloud-like shapes making an open 
chain across the fabric. In both bag 
and table-cover the design is wrought 
in dull blue, but in the latter both 
warp and woof are of the white warp- 
twine, the decorative bands, alone, 
being woven of the cotton strips. 

The lower bag is also woven 
throughout of the twine; the tree 
alone, being wrought of the dyed 
cotton cloth. 

In the upper rug in group four, the 
decorative motive has been borrowed 
from the design on an old Indian 
basket; but subtly altered in propor- 
tion and rendering to adapt it to its 
new medium. The rug is woven of 
old sheets and pillow-cases, in their 
soft natural tones of mellow old ivory; 
the design portion heing dyed in tones 
of deep tan and wood-brown. For 
the fringe, the ends of the warp 
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4. Sofa Pillows and a Rug in Indian Motif 


threads are tied in Solomon’s Knot,—that 
most ancient and beautiful of fringe-designs. 

The sofa-pillow, below, is woven of old 
velveteen skirt-bindings; the warp-threads 
and fringe are of brown, but the woof is of 
all colors, woven “hit or miss.” The lighter 
colors, however, are massed toward the centre 
and at either end, while the dominant note 
is struck by the deep reds and browns that 
gleam richly in the lamp-light. This kind 
of cushion-cover is especially attractive in 
combination with furniture of the mission 
or craftsman types; its rich, subdued color- 
ing and sturdy texture harmonizing with the 
simple lines and rich, wood-tones of chair 
or settle. 

The folded rug shows a design of Egyptian 
derivation. The background is woven of 
strips of an old woolen gown, in color richly 
dark, — almost mulberry in some lights, in 
others showing glints of tan and red. The 
winged-globe, of a rich deep blue, with a 
lighter blue at top of the globe, shines out 
against this more sombre setting, while the 
border is of tan, deepening, through grad- 
uated tones of brown, to a line of deep blue 
in the centre. So subtle is the gradation of 
values that a peculiar luminous effect is 
produced; the same quality appearing again 
in the small figure at center of the rug, where 
the brown and tan and blue tones again 
appear, subtly echoing and supprting the 
larger motive. 

The rug in lower part of the group is woven 


through the entire rug; 
which is reserved for the trees alone. very 
The second rug in this group is woven 


warp-thread ; 


dyed cotton cloth. The white, which is sl 
irregularly through the 
stance, gives the effect 
trailing wreaths of mist. 
The rug beneath is of o 
same light tan color as the rug in picture or 
Here, however, a white 
warp has been used. The 
motive is woven in white 
border of dull yellow. 
Though Mrs. Watson dyes much of 
material, she is keenly alive 
possibilities of beauty i 
ready to her 
mellow, inimitable hues of old fabrics; 
silver-gray quality of old green cotton clot! 
the gray and lavender of old blue 
the mellow ivory tints of out-worn sheets ar 


pillow cases. 


prize the rare gleams of 
of green and rose, in old 
have grown more mellow 


age. 


brown warp-threads of commerce, but tur 
to her own dye-vats when warp-thread 
other colors is needed; and while tan-col 


outing-flannel has proved satisfactory, hi 5. 


So, too, this worke1 
sibly avails herself of suc! 
ducts as show a color th: 
satisfying; thus she makes use of 


BEAUTIFUL 


of old sheets and « wn vats yield her the old rose tones, and 


ing, in their natural mello ull blues, the greens and rich, inimitable 


tones; candle-wicking, dys ‘lows, that glow upon her web. 
dull old-rose, being used This worker does not consider herself a 
the design esigner, since, as we have seen, she often 
The uppe! oToul lapts her decorative motives from earlier 
is one of the st beautif rtistic sources, instead of from that primal 
all. ef charm uree, Nature. Yet, so fresh and individual 
the color, which a photog her translation of these earlier themes, — 
eann ' It svmb. much of her own personality is infused into 
“ Aut 1 wovel en that they become subtly her own, 
two len gowns: itever their derivation. 
dark bands being of br And that Mrs. Watson is essentially a 
with hints of green and esigner is shown not only in the rare har- 


ands of purpli my of her color-schemes, and her individual 
bloom w ndling of such fresh material as the live- 
paler sti ks, but is revealed throughout in the suble 
are woven in da sriation of light and dark spaces, and the 
brown. their out-stret eauty of the clustered bands of sensitively 
wings tipped with the red th ried widths;— for here there is no hard 
appears again in the tre nd fast rule to guide the worker, and 
the border. These migrat iether the result is to be beautiful or 
birds, with wings spread { tterly commonplace, depends altogether 
their southern flight. are on the designing instinct that intuitively 
gestive in their frankly rects the weaver’s hand. 

bolic rendering of a child We have pictured the rug which its maker 











naively conventional treatmer ls “Autumn.” Another which we have 
of the actors in the stor might, with equal appropriateness, be 
would tell Sut the chi ntitled “Spring.’”’ It was intended for a 
charm of the rug lies in tl immer-cottage by the lake, and was woven 
border of trees, aglow m an old frock of green and white check 
autumnal tints. that ngham, faded, through long service, to a 
through the whole gamut le gray-green. Here and there, however, 
tans and browns and gree! rough the woof, narrow strips of pink had 
and rich, deep reds. 7 en crushed, beside the green strip in the 
whole has the vibrant qualit eaving, appearing only in delicate hints 
of deep organ-chords. All nd gleams. Why she has instinctively 


the colors that are aved the touch of pale rose, the designer 


assemble 
so richly in the border ar rself did not know, but the effect of the 
revealed in hints and glean .ole was irresistibly suggestive of the woods 


early springtime when through the mist of 
y green there come delicate gleams of 
se and silver from shy, elusive blossomings. 


all save the yell vi 


the trees bpelng wrought 


sreen, in this 
of trees seen throu 


iting-flannel, of tl 


instead of a brow! 
herring-bot 
against a broad 


to the latent 
homely materia 

hand; and holds precious the 
linen; 

highly does she 
plum and apricot 
woolen gowns that 
and beautiful wit! 
sladily and sen 
1 commercial p1 

is both fast an 


Still more 





A Group of Rugs 
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A DERBYSHIRE BUNGALOW 
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HIS bungalow justifies its name, hav- 
ing all its accommodation on the 


ground floor, 

but it is of 

more permanent 
character than found 
in many bungalow 
buildings. The de- 
sign is partly con- 
sequent on the up- 
land climate of the 
locality and the posi- 
tion of the house on 
a hill side in very 
open country, where 
a high-built house 
would be too exposed 
and would, besides, 
look out of place in 
the sweeping contour 
of the hills. It is 
intended to form, not 
a week-end cottage, 
but a small country 
home with an ideal of 
beauty in quietness, 
simplicity and fitness. 
There is here noth- 
ing by desire assertive 
and “arty,” such as 
is the bane of much 
modern work of the 
kind. What “art” is 
here is dependent on 
simple workmanship 
and beautiful mate- 
rials, associated in 


rounding countryside. 


harmony with each other and with the sur- 


The materials used are as far as possible 
those of the locality, and they are put to- 
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gether in the tradi- 
tional local manner. 
The exterior can be 
judged from the 
drawing — the walls 
of rubble grit-stone 
with rough, but well 
chosen quoin stones, 
the roofs of stone 
slates. 

As for the interior 
—the living room, 
as the center of the 
house, is made as 
attractive as possible 
in its repose. The 
predominating colors 
are brown and white. 
The floors, beams, 
posts and paneling 
are quiet brown, and 
the plastering over 
the paneling is dis- 
tempered slightly 
cream, with blue 
linen curtains to the 
windows. The wall 
stones are allowed to 
show in{-the ingle 
recess, where there is 
a dog grate with steel 
canopy on a hearth 
of blue Dutch tiles. 
Fixed seats in the 
ingle are not nearly 
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so pleasant or convenient as an oak settee, 
which can be moved when the room is 
cleaned, or when it is pleasant to be near 
the fire. These things, with good plain 
unpolished furniture (oak for preference) 
and with a few Eastern rugs to give their 
soft color to the floor will form a room 
with many quiet beautiesof form and 
proportion which will serve as an effec- 
tive back-ground to the occupants of its 
spaces. 


The Living-room 


On the kitchen end there is a room in 
the roof, away from the living room, which 
will be found useful as a children’s play 
room. 

The plan is arranged with bedrooms 
grouped together and disconnected by a 
directly lighted and ventilated corridor, 
which has no dark corners. The bedrooms 
are planned at an oblique angle to the main 
part of the house, in order to give them the 
early morning sunshine. 
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\ door in the bedroom corridor gives 
ect access to the outer world and also 
ivate access to the lavatory from the gar- 


‘here is in this locality a need for veran- 

more as shelter from inclement weather 
n to give shade, and such verandas as are 
vided for outdoor life should be made 
ure from the colder winds. This has 
en here arranged, the southern veranda 
ing open towards the garden. 








ARTS AND CRAFTS IN 


ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 35) 


motive which might underlie life and which 
we have forgotten—the motive of joy in 
creation, and the sense of service that comes 
of it. Joy in labor for its own sake is a 
motive common to all good men and women, 
to all reasonable people, and it is a much 
bigger and more universal motive than ac- 
quisitiveness or the love of power; but it is 
a motive conditioned by beauty, by the dig- 
nity of life and the finer productions of life. 
Mechanical industry debars us from this 
motive. To bring it again into practical life 
is the objective of the arts and crafts and 
the educational and social ideal they imply. 

The claim we make then, we of the arts 
and crafts, is a very large one. We claim 


that we have a psychological justification, 
we claim to stand for a new motive in life 
and civilization. We hold that this claim 
admits of scientific establishment. If we 
have not yet proved our case to the satis- 
faction of scientists and educationists, we can 
wait, we shall prove it; it is for that that we 
are here, for the re-formation of society upon 
a less commerical, a more spiritual, more 
humane, more hellenic basis. 


SCHOOLS OF ART 

OR the benefit of amateurs who have 

had difficulty in differentiating the 

various schools of painting, a writer 

in Jugend, the Munich comic weekly, 

has prepared the following excellent pointers: 

1. If the artist paints the sky gray and the 

grass black, he belongs to the good old 
classical school. 
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If he paints the sky blue and the grass 
reen, he is a realist. 

If he paints the sky green and the 
.ss blue, he is an impressionist. 

If he paints the sky yellow and the 
ss purple, he is a colorist. 
5. If he paints the sky black and the 
ss red, he shows possession of great dec- 
itive talent. 


WHEN THEY BEGIN TO SAVE 


John M. Carrére, at a recent meeting of 

hitects in New York city, made the 
llowing pertinent comment: 

\mazing, the age of an architect’s pat- 

ns! The average man, in fact, is 35 before 

begins to save seriously; his pile isn’t 

made till he is 50; he begins to build himself 


a house in his old age, and his funeral takes 


place about the time the painters are in.” 
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H’ who ascends to mountain tops shall 
find 


The loftiest peaks most wrapped in 
clouds and snow; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind 

Must look down on the hate of those below. 

Though high above the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 

Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 

Contending tempests on his naked head; 
And thus reward the toils which to those 

summits led. 
Byron. 
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THE CLOUD 


BRING fresh showers for the thirsting 
I flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when Jaid 
In their noonday dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet birds, every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under; 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thir roof 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm river, lakes and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


I bind the sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
And the moon’s with a girdle of pear!; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel 


and swim, = 





When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 6%4 
From cape to cape with a bridge-like shape, Or 
Over a torrent sea, cf 
Sunbeam proof, I hang like a roof, Wi 
The mountains its columns be. (s 
4 YS —* 
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FAVORITES 
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The triumphal arch through which I march, 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained to my 
chair, 
Is the million-colored bow; 


The sphere-fire above its soft colors wove, 
While the moist earth was laughing 
below. 
Shelley. 
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THE PETRIFIED FERN 


N a valley, centuries ago, 
I Grew a little fern leaf, green and slender, 
Veining delicate and fibers tender; 
Waving when the wind crept down so low. 
Rushes tall, and moss, and grass grew 
round it, 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it, 
Drops of dew stole in by night, and crowned 
it, 
But no foot of man e’er trod that way; 


Earth was young, and keeping holiday. 


Monster fishes swam the silent main, 
Stately forests waved their giant branches, 
Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches, 
Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain; 
Nature reveled in grand mysteries, 
But the little fern was not of these, 
Did not number with the hills and trees; 
Only grew and waved its wild sweet way, 
None ever came to note it day by day. 


Earth one time put on a frolic mood, 
Heaved the rocks and changed the mighty 
motion 
Of the deep strong currents of the ocean, 
Moved the plain and shook the haughty wood, 


Crushed the little fern in soft, moist clay, 
Covered it and hid it safe away. 

Oh, the long, long centuries since that day! 
Oh, the agony! Oh, life’s bitter cost, 
Since that useless little fern was lost! 


Useless? Lost? There came a thoughtful man, 


Searching Nature’s secret, far and deep; 
From a fissure in a rocky steep 
He withdrew a stone, o’er which there ran 
> Fairy pencilings, a quaint design, 
Nee Veinings, leafage, fibers clear and fine, 


2} And the fern’s life lay in every line! 


VPN So, I think, God hides some souls away, 


NY) Sweetly to surprise us, the last day. 
7 Anonymous. 
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The Little Blue 
> F lag is Your 
_ Protection. 















You don’t have to be an expert— 


don’t have to make “blow pipe tests” 


to see if paint is “strictly pure.” 


Just look at the can. Satisfy yourself 
that the “Little Blue Flag” is there. That's 
all you need to know about paint. 


The “Little Blue Flag” is your guar- 
antee of spreading capacity—covering 

















THE GREATER WANAMAKER'S \ 


(Enlarged and Specialized) 








Women’s Store 
Jewelry Store 
Housewares Store 


Wanamaker Galleries 
Furnishing and Decoration 
P:anoforte Salons 


Men’s Store 
Book Store 
Sporting-Goods Store 











power—brilliance and wear. 
You'll find it on every can of genuine 





Why experiment with paint when we offer you 
certain satisfaction-your money's worth and more? 
We have done all the experimenting necessary— 
both for you and for us—during more than 35 
years in the paint business. 

Our reputation gained during this long period— 
is an asset of such value that we cannot afford to 
put the “Little Blue Flag”-our stamp of approval 
—on any paint that isn’t up to “High Standard” 
Specifications. 

You'll realize how much this means to you 


after you us2 “High Standard” Paint. 

We make a paint and varnish for every purpose. 
Write for booklet—“Owner's Responsibility” and 
Color Combinations. 

THE LOWE BROTHERS CO., 

450-456 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. 





| (SF Tre New Wanamaker “GUIDE BOOK” 


IS READY AND WILL BE SENT 
—WITHOUT CHARCE-TO THE 


Home-Lovers of America and the World 


ZzaQHIS daintily illustrated, forty-eight page “GUIDE BOOK,” brings 
the story of the great Wanamaker Stores—and Galleries of Fur- 
nishing and Decoration, DIRECT TO YOUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The “GUIDE BOOK’ ’ tells about the celebrated “House Pal- 


eam 








into the Galleries) and other unique Wanamaker attractions, 
da by thousands every day. 


The “GUIDE BOOK”? introduces our catalogues and folios and samples, which, in 
turn, illustrate our newest patterns in every category of Antique and Modern Furniture 
Oriental Rugs, Carpets, Draperies, Laces, Upholstery Stuffs, VWotioesenen, Fancy Chinas, 
Cut Glass, Art Lamps, the famous Wanamaker Hygienic Bedding and other distinctive— 
though moderate priced--Furnishings, that the women of New 
York-and vicinity, revel in. The ‘““GUIDE BOOK’”’ alsotells 
interesting things about the Wanamaker Paris, London 
and New York fashions, in Men’s and Women’s Wearing 
Apparel. 








The ““GUIDE BOOK”? tells about our specialized cor- 
respondence and Mail-Order Service. It tells how our ex- 
pert designers and decorators willsend you color-schemes, sug- 
gestions and pictures of Furniture, with prices, for the room 
or the complete house, without charge for this service—which 
enables you to be served as thoroughly and profitably AS 
THOUGH WE WERE WAITING ON YOU AT THE STORE. 


Every woman who is interested in the Home-Making 
Arts and the Home Beautiful, is invited to send rough sketch 
or blue-print, telling us what furnishing is contemplated and 
these suggestions, pictures and samples will go forward. 


In writing for the ““GUIDE BOOK”’ and in other cor- 
respondence, address: JOHN WANAMAKER, Section C, 
NEW YORK. The “GUIDE BOOK’”’ will be sent free— 
postpaid. 





A ROUND THE WORLD SERVICE 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia NEW YORK 


Paris 


























Wilks Hot Water Heaters 


Insure Even Temperature 


at any desired degree the year around in green 


houses, poultry houses, barns, garages, cot- 
tages, etc. 
is the only one that regulates itself and keeps 
the fire 10 hours—saving need of night Grieg. 
Most economical in use of fuel, and as easily 
cared for as a kitchen range. 
We eng satisfactory results from 
every hea 


Wilks’ improved coal magazine, 


ter recommended by us and in- 

stalled according to our directions. 
: iving sizes, price 
Write for Book fi s t, description, 
étc.,and tell us what you want a heater 
for. We will advise you what to get 
and furnish specifications for setting up 


IS. WILKS MANUFACTURING CO. 
3533 Shields Avenue, Chicago. 








a) Since 1893, McHUGHWILLOW Furniture, New York made, has been 
the standard of proper style, high quality and good value; simple 
in design and detail, strongin build, fit forall year round use. 

b) With a prepaid order for McHUGHWILLOW Furniture amounting 
to $75, one Bar Harbor Cushioned Armchair is included without 
charge; with $100 orders one Norfolk or Palm Beach Cushioned 
Armchair is given free of cost. 

c) Prepaid orders, $25 and over, are packed and go freight 
free all over the United States. 

d) 200 models are shown in the Salesrooms; those who cannot 
visit New York may have the portfolio of 117 sketch leaflets, 
illustrating almost 2000 examples of McHUGHWILLOW, Craftstyle 
and Oldstyle Easy Furniture, for 25 cents—Stamps or Postal Note; 
allowed on first purchase of furniture. 

JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO., 9 W. 42d St., Opposite Library 
(Only address no branches) 
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The Sippewissett 


Falmouth - by - the - sea 
(On Cape Cod) 


A delightful place for a 
Summer’s Recreation. Near 
Woods Hole, and overlook- 
ing Buzzards Bay; justly 
called the Naples of America. 

A strictly first class Summer 
Hotel. Attractively furnished. 
Every modern convenience. 
Electric lights and bells; 
steam heat; telegraph and 
long distance telephones. Ex- 
cellent orchestra. Billiards, 
bowling, golf and tennis free 
to guests. 


Cuisine of 
Unvarying Excellence 


Bathing facilities of the best, 
water averaging 74%. Splendid 
fishing and bathing. No mosqui- 
toes. 


Special attention to automobile 
parties. New fireproof garage. 


For rates and illustrated book- 
let address. 


P. F. BRINE 


To June 20th. The Coolidge, Brookline, Mass. 
After June 20th. The Sippewissett, Falmouth, 
Mass. 














Lasar-Letzig Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufacture to Order 


Plain and Ornamental Work in 


lron, Steel, Brass and Bronze 


Elevator Enclosures and Cabs, Gates, 
Grilles, Railings, Doors and Metal 
Lockers, Bank and Counter Screens 


16th and O'Fallon St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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MOORISH INFLUENCE IN POTTERY 


HE poetry of pottery was never more 
clearly shown that in the beautiful wares 
called Hispano-Moresque. The Spanish 
occupation by the Moors was full of ro- 
mance, life and color and the pottery of this 

period has a quality not found in the ceramics of 
other countries. Moorish lustres were famous as 
early as the thirteenth century and later had a 
great influence on the work of Italian potters. 
Authentic pieces of Hispano-Moresque are very 


scarce and even in Spain are not easily purchased 


For many years a good deal of controversy raged 
as to whether the manufacture of enameled earthen 
ware with a stanniferous glaze was a native art 
of Italy or whether it was imported from Spain 
“Tf,”’ says Litchfield, ‘we cannot accord to Moorish 
potters the credit of introducing their art into Italy 
we cannot deny to them the credit of those beauti- 
ful productions of what we now term Hispano 
Moresque pottery.” Its manufacture dates from 
the eighth century, the date of the Mosque of Cor 
dova, but of the early period few examples exist 
outside. Of the later productions of the Moorish 
potters there are many excellent specimens extant 
made from the twelfth to the seventeenth centuries 
These are mostly round deep buff-colored dishes, 
decorated with pale or dark copper lustre — some 
times with interlacing ornaments, sometimes with 
blue color introduced, others with.a coat of 
arms, but more generally with a text from the 
Koran. 

Litchfield and Jarvis have given interesting 
and full accounts of Hispano-Moresque, and Bar 
ber has lately added a mine of information regard 
ing the pottery of Mexico, which shows Spanish 
and Moorish influence. 

The last refuge of the Moors in Spain from the 
power of their Christian conquerors was Granada, 
and here was founded the Alhambra, the well 
known fortress-palace about 1250; we thus have 
an approximate date for the famous Alhambra 
vases. These fine specimens of Moorish pottery 
are said to have contained gold and treasure. Only 
one remains. It is four feet three inches high and 
seven feet in circumference; its body is very grace 
ful, terminating in a pointed base, while its beauti 
fully-proportioned neck is ornamented by two 
handles that are flat, and not unlike outspread 
wings. It is made of earthenware and decorated 
in a golden yellow luster and blue. With two others, 
it was found in the sixteenth century under the 
pavement of the palace of Mohammad-ben-Alha- 
mar, the first Moorish king of Grenada. It is justly 
considered as a masterpiece of Moorish art. It was 
copied at Sevres, and later in faience by Deck, of 
Paris. The latter was purchased for the South 
Kensington Museum. It has also been reproduced 
by Gomez, of Trian near Seville 

The principal Moorish potteries were at Malaga 
Granada, Valencia, and Seville. At both the latter 
places the Spaniards have continued the manufac 
ture of their celebrated tiles. The fabrique of 
Malaga was probably the oldest, and that of Va 
lencia the most important, but other potteries 
existed, and their productions were widely distri 
buted. The Valencia potteries early in the seven- 
teenth century had lost all Moorish character, 
and the employment of copper luster only was 
retained. 

Within the last few years, owing to the high 
prices which have been given for good specimens 
of the ware, there has been a revival of its manu 
facture in different parts of Spain, but the modern 
productions are very inferior, and are lacking in the 
vigour and brilliancy of the old fifteenth and six 
teenth century pieces. Those examples having a 


decoration in pale luster with ornamentations in 


mote antiquity. 


lected from the surface. 


ie and manganese are ascribed to the earliest 
riod; those having the ornamentation in the pale 
ster only, without color, of nearly equal date, as 


» some of the darker, coppery examples with 


\ields of arms; and of a later period those of a 
rilliant copper-colored luster. After the conquest of 
e Moors the Christian element was asserted in the 
coration of pottery, and in 1566 the last blow 


struck at Moorish art by the passing of 


law forbidding among other things the execu- 
n of decorative works in the Moorish style. 
lhe conquests of the Moors speard over the north 


\frica, Spain and Sicily,” says Litchfield, and 


re are abundant traces of brilliant tile decora- 
n, to which they were so partial, ornamenting 


* famous mosques, and penetrating wherever 
ramifications of trade carried the art products 
le for other than their own use. Whether the 


ibs taught the Persians, whose country they in- 
led 561-652, the art of decorating pottery, or 


ther, as Major Murdock Smith suggests, they 


re themselves the pupils of the vanquished, must 


ourse remain doubtful.” 


For Major Smith’s theory there is much to be 


|, and he points out that whereas the followers 
Mohammed were rude Bedouins, the Persians 
that time had acquired considerable culture. 
the other hand, there are but few if any speci- 


ns, the dates of which are anterior to the Arab 


juest, and Major Smith only accounts for this 
the statement that every artistic object of less 
ble materials than metal or stone, was de- 


royed by the conquerors. . 
Jarvis in speaking of lustres says: “The decora- 


of pottery with metallic lusters has a very 
It appears to have been estab- 
ed in Persia at a very early period; has been 


nd on specimens from Arabia, where its use may 


preceded the manufacture by the eastern 


tters of the Balearic Islands, Spain and Sicily. 


Italy its use was known before that of stanni- 
is enamel, the mezza-majolica of Pesaro and 
bio being brilliantly lustered. The most beau- 

was the ‘madreperla,’ which changed in color 
effect with every angle at which the light is 
About 1560-70 their 
was almost discontinued and the secret of their 
position was lost during the general decline of 
ian artistic character. After a considerable 
se of time the secret was rediscovered by Doccia, 
the best pieces were made at Gubbio itself by 
yung artist and chemist, Luigi Carocci. Later 
y were successfully produced at Luneville and 
f St. Juan. The disappearance and reappear- 

of these lusters are in themselves remarkable, 
perhaps the strangest part is the fact that the 
ers of Mexico have been and are to-day pro- 
ng a luster which Mr. Prime considers “ incom- 


rably finer than any metallic luster produced in 
rope, and which if potters can by experiment 
rn so to use it that different colors can be pro- 


ed as desired will practically restore to modern 
3 the lost Moorish and Italian lusters.” It was 
Dudley Warner who first brought specimens 


me and brought them to Mr. Prime’s notice, and 


.r or two afterward a commission was sent out 
nquire into its manufacture, which reported 
lue course. One specimen is of pale buff body 

ornaments showing in various lights iridescent 

a brilliant emerald green, and gold. It is 
ese Mexican pieces, which so long bafflea col- 
rs, that Mr. Barber gives such highly interest- 
nfiormation. 








{unt—Elli, do not vex your husband too much. 
will end by going back to his parents.—Trans- 
tic Tales. 
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Casement 


Windows 


The Sperry Casement Window 
Lock and Adjuster has made the 
picturesque and popular casement 
window the easiest window to open 
and close; the simplest and surest 
window to lock, either open or closed; 
the only window that cannot rattle 
in any position. 





Sperry Casement 
Window Adjuster 


This fixture operates easily and opens 
the window out, the proper way. The 
screen, storm sash or curtains are not dis- 
turbed in operating the window, and the 
device holds the window rigidly at any 
point of adjustment. The window is posi- 
tively locked when closed, and cannot rat- 
tle at any position. It is completely covered 
by the window stool. There are no levers 
or rods to project into the room. It can 
be easily placed in position by any carpenter. 

Thousands in use giving perfect satisfac- 
tion. Write for full information. 


Oscar Rixson Company 
111 West Harrison Street CHICAGO 





Murphy Varnish Company 
Department of Decoration 
Conducted by Margaret Greenleaf 


Murphy Varnish Company offers without charge 
the services of the Department of Decoration as to 
wall treatment, draperies and furniture for dwellings, 


apartments, clubs, or offices. 


In requesting advice, whether for a single room or an entire house, please send a rough 
draft of the floor plans, stating exposure and the character of the standing woodwork and floors. 


Miss Greenleaf's suggestions will be accompanied by complete directions as to Stains, 
Vamishes and Enamels, and sample panels, showing the recommended finishes. 


Miss Greenleaf may be seen at 345 Fifth Avenue, New York, between eleven and two 
o'clock, or by appointment. 


Address Department of Decoration 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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Paper Specialties for Builders 
STRONG AND TOUGH AS AN ELEPHANT 


Deadening Felt — ‘* Medal Brand ”’ 


An anti-conductor of sound used between floors, keeps out dampness and dust from the cellar, 
and prevents warping, shrinking and expanding of top floors. Makes a smooth, even floor last. 


Sheathing Paper 
The Elephant Brand is nated for its great strength; long fibers run through the paper in all 
directions. Heavily sized so that it is practically water-proof. Keeps out cold, insects, etc. Saves 
its cost in fuel many times over, and gives the comfort of a warm house. 


Plaster Boards 


Especially made for finishing attics, bungalows, cottages, summer hotels and factories. Colored 
red one side, blue the other. Used either with or without wall paper or paint, making a most 
attractive covering for wall and ceiling Cheap, durable, clean. 


Send for samples, stating for what use you desire the papers 


NEWTON PAPER CO. - - - Holyoke, Mass. 














Our Salon of Decorative Art is equipped to decorate and furnish throughout, homes, 
hotels and public buildings anywhere. 

Plans, color sketches and estimates will be furnished upon request. 

Our artists are Honor graduates of the most advanced Art Schools. 


Write for handsomely illustrated Brochure, entitled: 


‘The Salon of Decorative Art” 





‘> . 
esSS= Tenth,Olive and Locust Streets. 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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TO PLANT IN JULY 


GOOD home garden is notable for its 

succession of choice vegetables. The 

owner should have learned that poor 4 

crops can be sown as late as the first wee 

or two in July and yield a good harvest 
before killing frosts. And the young tender product 
will be much more desirable than any that might 
be left over from earlier plantings. 

Wax beans planted now will yield a good crop 
in September. Early rust-proof sorts are especially 
desirable for planting. 

Now is a good time to sow early sorts of beets 
for fall use. The better strains of Eclipse and Early 
Egyptian are excellent. Such beets sown now and 
kept growing rapidly will be much more tender 
than those that have been growing longer. 

Plants for the main crop of winter cabbage may 
now be set out in good rich loamy soil. Keep them 
growing rapidly and keep them free from cabbage 
worms. 

In all but the most northern states early sorts of 
sweet corn may still be planted. Golden Bantam 
is one of the best for this purpose. 

The first week in July is the orthodox season for 

lanting the main crop of cucumbers for pickles. 
Nearly all the seedsmen have good strains of seed 
especially designed for pickles, 

The black seeded sorts of lettuce may be sown 
in shady places where the rows can be watered. 
Black-seeded Simpson is a good variety for summer 
planting. As the seed is slow in germinating in 
summer it is worth while to get it sprouted before 
sowing. You can do this ones by placing the seed 
between layers of moist blotting paper. Have the 
ground moist before sowing the seed. 

Splendid showings of Shirley poppies in Septem- 
ber may be obtained by sowing the seed in July. 
Care in watering will be necessary. Try shading the 
bed at first with fresh lawn clippings. 

Good crops of sweet pea blossoms in September 
have been obtained from seed sown in July. If not 
planted in a shady place give the soil a good mulch 
until the plants come up. 

It is not too late to sow seed of carrots for winter 
use. Soak the seed in water a day or two before 
planting it. 

Turnips for fall and winter use should be sown 
early in July. 

If you have a bit of shady ground sow some peas 
of an early variety for a September crop. Tender 
green peas are always acceptable. 


STARTING GERANIUMS FROM 
CUTTINGS 


Now is a good time to start cuttings of geraniums 
for winter window gardens. They will be much 
more satisfactory than if you wait until September 
to make the cuttings, both because you can get 
better results in starting and also because you will 
have much a longer season of bloom from the plants. 
About all that is necessary now is to have a box of 
sand in a partially shady place and put the cuttings 
in it. When the roots appear pot off the slips and 
sink the pots in the garden where they will have sun- 
shine and moisture. Many people advise starting 
and cuttings in garden loam or potting soil. 
oe a lot of geranium cuttings in a plant box 

lled with loamy soil, and another lot in a box 
beside it filled with sand. More than half the cut- 
tings in the loam box rotted off; practically all the 
cuttings in the sand box lived. Other experiences 
of other aoe: go led to the same conclusion, as does 
the universal practice of commercial florists. 

A year or two ago I had the idea that geranium 
cuttings started in the house should be kept in the 
shade. I presume I got the notion through seeing 

apers protecting the cutting benches in green- 
ouses. I tried it and lost practically all the cut- 
tings; a friend who started a lot in the same room 
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at the same time and left them exposed to the sun 
shine from an east window saved nearly all of his 
Several experiences since have convinced me tha 
there is little danger of two much sunshine in or 
dinary houses during the seasons when cuttings ar 
to be started indoors. 

It is sometimes stated that it makes little diffe: 
ence whether slips are cut off just below a joint o1 
node or at any place between the nodes. I have 
tried a great many each way and am convinced that 
the percentage of success is higher when cutting 
is made just below the joint to take advantage of 
the sturdier tissues there present. The general 
practice of greenhouse men points to the same con 
clusion. 

I found a commercial florist allowing his cuttings 
to wilt and dry at the cut end before inserting them 
in the sand. He said he obtained better results by 
so doing. I tried it and found that a short exposure 
to the air after the slips are cut off was apparently 
desirable, but that it was not advisable to leave 
them exposed twenty-four hours in the dry, hot 
air of a house room. ‘The cut tissues begin to heal 
over when exposed for a short time and seem to be 
less liable to rot off when placed in the sand of the 
cutting box. 

One of the commonest troubles with beginners 
is that of keeping the sand too wet. The surface 
should be dry rather than moist, but the rest of the 
sand should be slightly moist. When too wet many 
of the slips rot off. 

The age of the part of the branch used for cuttings 
has much to do with success. Good firm tissue, 
neither too soft nor too hard, is needed. Young 
branches from window plants are generally good 
In the case of Rose geraniums the older, hollow 
stems will seldom take root. Next spring if you 
have some geranium plants stored in the cellar 
ato them severely, plant thickly in a window 

ox in a sunny window and you should soon have 
plenty of good slips available. 
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As midsummer approaches, gardening interest 
is liable to wane unless one reaiized that there is 
always much which can be done to keep the garden 
in perfect condition. At this season it is especially 
important to give frequent tillage, in order that a 
good dust mulch may cover the surface and con- 
serve the moisture. In case an abundant supply of 
water is available the interest of the summer garden 
is more easily kept up because one can keep things 
growing so much more satisfactorily in dry weather 

Various insect pests are also abroad during thes« 
early weeks of summer. These must be fought per- 
sistently or they will ruin many crops. It is espe 
cially important to keep the black squash bugs 
below the danger line and to destroy with hellebor 
the second brood of currant worms which usually 
appears early in July. 

hen the strawberry crop is harvested it is desir- 
able, unless new plants are needed, to spade up or 
lough up the old bed. It is also desirable to head 
ae the young blackberry canes to about three 
feet and the raspberry canes a little less. It is also 
worth while to thin plums, peaches, and pears where 
the crop is too heavy. This will give much bette: 
fruit and will be less of drain upon the tree. 


MID-SUMMER WEEDS 


A number of more abundant weeds are likely to 
develop in gardens and plowed fields during July 
and August. In some cases they are really a bene- 
fit, in that they enforce surface tillage during the 
season, when a soil mulch is most needed. In fields 
of corn, potatoes, and some other crops, however, 
such tillage is impracticable, and about the only 
way to _ the weeds is to pull them up by hand 

he plant commonly called Lamb’s Quarters, 


Xi 


water, at times of rain or flood. 


the smutted ears are left upon the soil. 


Goose-foot, or White Pig Weed, is a wide-spread 


nd troublesome garden pest. Where there is room 
or it to branch out, it becomes a large and vigorous 


weed, five or six feet high, and of a diameter a third 


is great, but generally it is only two or three feet 
igh. The leaves are somewhat arrow shaped, with 


irregular teeth along the margins, and rather long, 


lender stalks. The narrow clusters of greenis 


white flowers appear towards the ends of the 


ranches. The general color of the plant is pale 


green, with a whitish powder scattered over flowers 


und young growth, and often over the leaves also. 
lhe small seeds are black and shiny when separated 
rom their greenish covering. They are developed 
n great numbers, and often produce plants so 
srowded together in field and garden, that there 
s no chance for the regular crop to mature. 

This White Pig Weed often grows very rapidly, 
und should be destroyed by surface tillage. If it 
sets started in the garden frequent cultivation is 
he best way to keep it in check. 

The common Pig Weed is one of the plants most 


characteristic of neglected gardens in the latter part 


f summer. The broad, wavy margined leaves are 
yorne on the ends of long stalks that raise from a 
ylindrical main stalk, which in turn grows from 
» red root. On account of the latter, the plant is 
ymetimes known as Redroot. It is an annual, 
leveloping rather late in the season, and conse- 
juently very likely to be found in fields of corn 
nd potatoes after cultivation ceases. Every plant 
roduces great numbers of small seeds, some of 
vhich may ripen as early as August. The pest is 
) be attacked by thorough cultivation, or by hand 


pulling in fields where late tillage is impracticable. 








AN ENEMY TO SWEET CORN 


The curiously swollen kernels of Indian corn 
fected by the smut are probably familiar to every 
sardener. The swelling is due to the growth of a 
srasitie fungus that develops among the growing 


tissued, making the plant cells abnormal and finally 


lestroying them. In the place of the cells of healthy 
issue enormous numbers of tiny blackish spores 
ure finally produced. These are the reproductive 
ortions of the parasitic fungus. They correspond 
n a way with the seeds of the higher plants. 

These blackish spores are so fine and light that 
hey are readily scattered far and wide by the wind 
r are easily floated from place to place by running 
Under favorable 
onditions as to warmth and moisture each of these 
pores is able to germinate and produce other or 
condary spores which in turn are able to penetrate 


the tissues of the young corn plant and start the 


lisease anew. 

The greatest injury by corn smut occurs in gar- 
ens where corn is grown season after season and 
The first 
tep in prevention is to destroy promptly all the 


parts of corn plants that are producing the disease, 


hus checking the development and dispersal of the 
Rotation of crops is also helpful. Burn 
r bury deeply the smutted ears. Do not put them 
n the compost heap. 


pores. 


INSECT FRIENDS AND ENEMIES 


Under the title Our Insect Friends and Enemies, 
John B. Smith of Rutgers College has written, 

nd the J. B. Lippincott Company has published, 
n exceedingly interesting book. The twelve chap- 
rs discuss such topics as the Relation of Insects 
Animals, and their Relation to Plants, both as 
snefactors and as destroyers. There is a very 
\| discussion of the direct benefits and injuries 
1t mankind receives from these tiny creatures. 
The chapter concerning the War upon Insects will 
e of particular interest to all gardeners, because 
t gives so clear and so comprehensive an account 
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| Save Your Trees 
| from the Inexperi- 
enced Tree - man 
and Tree-butcher 














Trees do sometimes interfere with 
electric wires, but there is no need to 
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mutilate them in this style to allow 
wires to pass over them. 
In town and country the “tree- 
butcher” has been at work, and has made caricatures of some of Nature’s most beautiful adornments. 
If the trees must be cut, it can be done in a way to preserve their beauty, but the work should not be left to 
irresponsible linemen or cheap laborers who know nothing about trees. 
Our experts know just how to trim trees to prevent such awful desecrations as depicted above. 
This knowledge and experience of John Davey, the father of Tree Surgery, is at the command of those who 
find it necessary to reduce the size of trees because they interfere with the needs of business. 








Send for Our Booklet Teday 


We demonstrate in our work the difference 
between the right way and the wrong way of 
doing things, and lend our expert aid in pre- 


Do Not Trust Incompetents! 

If your trees need trimming for any 
purpose at all, send for our Booklet G. 
It will show you why the Davey service is so 


Hardware 
for the 
Right House 


Elaborately designed hard- 
ware is entirely out of keep- 
ing with a house of rather plain 
architecture. To secure har- 
monious results, consult your architect 
as to the style of hardware trimmings 
you should select, then from among the 
seventy and more patterns of 


Sargent’s 


Artistic 


Hardware 


you can choose the particular design that 
appeals to your sense of the appropriate. 
Sargent’'s Hardware is famous for its 
beauty as well as for its dur_bility and 
splendid workmanship. If you are build- 
ing a new home, or remodeling the old 
one, you should write for 


Sargent’s Book of Designs 
—Sent Free 













superior to all others Our charges are small venting such unsightly disfigurements to the 
compared to the great amount of good we do. landscape as shown in these pictures. Booklet 
You don’t need to employ the tree-butchers. G explains our plan and terms. 








Main Office: KENT, OHIO 
“The Home of Tree Surgery”’ 
Eastern Office: TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
Address Nearest Office 





The Davey Tree Expert Co. 


Overating Dabey’s School of Practical Forestry) 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 

















Established 1875 


“Rustic Work’’ 


Essential in giving your country estate an artistic finish 


Every description of Rustic Work, such 
as Tea Houses, Boat and Bath Houses, 
Arbors, Pergolas, Back Stops for Tennis 
Courts, Rustic Bridges for Ravines, 
Entrance Gates, etc. 


A Home for the Birds 


One Room $2. Two Rooms $3.00 


All “RUSTIC WORK”’ delivered F. O. B. to your station. 
Send for catalogue and sketches or have our representative call upon you. 


RUSTIC CONSTRUCTION WORKS, 33 Fulton Street, New York 


H, I, PINCKNEY, Manager 


With This Simple Pump 


Every Home has its own Water Works System 




















This book illustrates nearly fourscore of 
the most beautiful patterns ever designed 
for hardware trimmings. Every style 
and period of Architecture is represented 


by several designs. These pumps are fully de- 


scribed in our free booklet 
No. 5017. It gives the com- 
plete list of sizes with prices. 
Your name and address on 
a postal will bring the book- 


to cur customers. — — ‘ - r let. Ask for it. 


Our expert engineering staff 
is maintained to consult with 


Those interested in the Colonial should also re- d 4 
vrs a free copy of Sargent’s Colonial Book. you and advise the most 
ress 


suitable size and arrange- 
ment for your conditions. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
140 Leonard Street, New York 


This expert service is free 




















This electrically driven motor pump provides absolutely all of the advantages possible with the 
most modern city water supply. It is not a complicated, troublesome device that requires an expert 





to operate it, but it can be installed in any home using electric lights and can be operated by anyone. 
It does nct take up valuable space in your cellar, yet it will supply as much water as any other 
system ever made. The thousand-gallon-per-hour size only requires a floor space four feet long by 


Don’t Be Knocked Over By $tenchss from 


Why not look up the 
Stephenson Method, 7 
years on the market, 
and if satisfied, pro- 
tect the health of your 
family by installing 

The Stephenson 

Underground 

Garbage Receiver 
which removes all objections of the old swill-tub. 

The Stephenson Underground Refuse Receiver for Ashes, etc. 

The Stephenson Underground Earth Closet for Camps 

The Stephenson Portable Metal House for Above 

The Stephenson Spiral Ribbed Ash Barrel—Outwears two 
Sold Dizect Send for Circulats on each 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

. - - LYNN, MASS. 





one foot wide. It is not necessary to fill up your cellar with a big power plant which could not 
even then supply any more water. 


The Fort Wayne High Speed Power Pump 


was designed by expert engineers who have made pumps a special study. Through repeated tests 
and experiments to overcome the defects usually found in such pumps, the successful principle was 
evolved and applied in the present design. Those pumps are different from all other pumps—they 
work differently, and ever so much better. They need no attention except an occasional oiling. The 
beauty of these pumps is their simplicity, completeness, and perfect service. 


Fort Wayne Engineering and Manufacturing Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


We make electrically driven air compressors for private and public garages. Ask for illustrated descriptive booklet. 





23 Farrar Street 
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Wonderful care and precision on the 
part of expert bakers, combined with facil- 
ities to be found in no other bakery, en- 
sure this uniformity of Uneeda Biscuit. 


Damp days, cold days, wet days or 
hot days their goodness is kept intact 
by the moisture-proof package. 


¢ 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














FLOOR 
VARNISH 


Never Gets Sticky 
no matter how hotor muggy 
the atmosphere. Neither 
summer heat nor winter cold 
affects it. “61” is heel-proof, 
tnar-proof, water-proof. 

Send for Sample Panel 
finished with “61.” Stamp on it with 


your heel. You may dent the wood, 
but can’t crack the varnish. 


“69” is a tioor varnish only and. th 
only varnish for floors. 
tioor Finishing Booklet Free 
PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. 
VARNISH MAKERS 60 YEARS 


61 TONAWANDA ST., SUFFALO, NW. ¥ 
FACTORIES Iw 7 CITIES 





The Uniform 
Soda Cracker 


There's never the slightest variation in 
the high quality of Uneeda Biscuit. 

















Unbiased tests of Money and Labor-Saving Household Appliances, 48 


pp., 54ill., 70 cents. Bulletin “The Profession of Home-Making’ 
—outh study domestic science courses, 70 pp., FREE. 7 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, Gili W. 69th St., Chicago, 











of the various remedies that may be utilized against 
these pests. Householders will be equally inter- 
ested in the excellent chapter discussing House 
Infesting Insects, while every one will find much of 
interest in the discussion of Insects as Carriers of 


Diseases 


ALLITERATIVE ABSURDITIES 


If you caught a captious curate killing kippers for 


the cook 
In the cloisters with a club yelept a cleek, 
Would you say he was as wily 
As a cunning crocodily 
Catehing cockles with a corkrerew in a creek? 


If you beheld a battle-boat bombarding Biscay Bay 
While the big guns bellowed bold from brazen 


throat, 
Would you say it was as funny 
As a bouncing blue-backed bunny 
Blowing bubbles with a bobby in a boat? 


If you saw a driveling dreamer drowning ducklings 


in a ditch, 
And deducting data dry as dust to see, 
Would you say that this death dealer 
Was of ducks and drakes a stealer, 
Or of Darwin’s dead ideas a devotee? 
—Vanity Fair. 

















WILLOWCRAFT 


is the only durable line of #@e===— 
Willow Furniture made / 
in the United States. We 
are the manufac- 
turers, and will send 
this sample chair for 
$7.00, fgt. prepaid, \ 
anywhere east of the 2 
Mississippi River. | 
Write for our cata- 
logue of 150 other @ 
patterns. 


The Willowcraft Shops 
Box B North Cambridge, Mass. 













Sleep Outdoors 


in comfort in a 


DREAMLAND 
OUTDOOR BED! 


Not all the tonics and medi- 
cines in the world can equal 
it, You increase in vigor 
and vitality with every breath 
you draw. And you willen- 
joy it ina DREAMLAND. 
Perfect comfort, perfect pro- 
tection from wind, weather 
and insects. Can be changed 
instantly into a perfect 
swinging couch for indoor 








or outdoor use. 
Camp CQuide Free — Send today for full particulars about the 
DREAMLAND, and we will also send you free a copy of our new 1909 Camp 


omplete catalog of Tents and Canvas goods ever issued. 
rgest manufacturers of this class of goods in the country, and 
ock bottom prices. 





ontains the most valuable collection of hints on camp- 
etc., ever issued, as well as a full description of tents, 
Jutdour Bed. Write today. 


H. CHANNON COMPANY, Dept. 268 Y, 32 Market St., Chicago 











Perfect Light for the Country Home 


T Combination 
Gas Machine 


No matter where you live, you can have 
plenty of clear, beautiful light in 
every room of your house, by install- 
irg the Detroit Combination Gas 
achine, 
This System of lighting is cheap- 
er than any other form of light 
for thecountry home, and gives 
rfect results. A gas plant com- 
plete in itself right in your own 
home. Perfectly safe, as fuel is 
stored outside of the house, and is 
satisfactory to all insurance com- 
»anies—endorsed by the National 





any time without generating, for 
illuminating or cooking purposes. 

With this lighting system, you 
can make 1,000 feet of gas for 100 
cents or less, which will give an 
80-candle power light for 400 
hours, at a cost of less than 1-4 
cents per hour per burner. The 
best light for residences, schools, 
churches, factories, etc. The days 
of kerosene lamps are over. Why 
not find out about this light at 
once’? Write today for our free 
72-page book, “Light for Evening 
Hours.” 


DETROIT HEATING & 


LIGHTING CO. 
374 Wight St. —_— Detroit, Mich. 
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Pr- 
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of 


Dutch Mission 
Mantel Clock 


$3.78 


24 in. high, 14 in. wide, 
7 in. deep 


or 


Quarter Sawed, 
White oak, Weathered 
oak color, 8 day move- 
ment. Guaranteed to 
keep good time. 
Hands, Numerals and 
Pendulum made of 
Brass. Just the Clock 
for living room or den. 


Ly 
an 

















THIS CLOCK cannot be bought elsewhere for double 
the price we ask for it. 

We pay express east of the Mississippi River only when 
cash accompanies order. Or shipped C. O. D, with privi- 
lege of examination. If this clock is not as represented 
return at our expense. 


Send for our printed matter on Porch Swings and 
other Novelties. 


Reference— The Dime Saving Bank, Canton, Ohio 
THE CANTON MISSION NOVELTY CO. 
Main Office: City National Bank Building, CANTON, OHIO 


Us 
B 
aconseutnramsanete 











WATERPROOFING FELT ie N Natu °’s Life-Makin F a 
The Diamond National Bank Building in Pittsburg rs M HN, a re s e- a g orces ach 
was practically the only structure to withstand ies LI ; a ‘ } 
the flood in the submerged district. be NAR Wy \ d are concentrated in every kernel of barley. This noble cereal contains 
The foundation of this building was waterproofed ri \ a high percentage of all the cell-creating elements essential for the 
in 1904 with five layers of ““Hydrex"’ Impervious > 1 development of blood, bone and tissue. When properly malted and 


road a eee together with'chatic “fiydrex™ its juices scientifically fermented with Saazer Hops—the result is 
| Cc y e 


The large vaults in the deep sub-basement, 20 be- || & 3 \ at , 
low grade, were dry and safe and the electric light || PaO Ame! , ANHEUSER BUSCH’, 


and elevator service continued uninterrupted. 
* 
os 


Are you interested. in- Waterproofing ? 
Send for our facts about the elastic, impervious, mem- 
: brane method. 
i HYDREX FELT & ENCINEERING CO. 
120 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
= CHICAGO, 98 Jackson Blvd. st WASHINGTON 
This world-famed tonic has restored health to many a nerve wrecked 
RTISTS, art students, i man and woman—it feeds the life-cells—increases the flow of gastric 
y juices—stimulates the muscles of the stomach and renews in the blood- 
rs: a WY less and poorly nourished a feeling that new life beats and pulsates 
amateurs ; all who strong within them. Order of your Druggist or Grocer today—have 
are enjoying the pleasures : 2 - A cs y it delivered at once. 
Leen Z F For 12 tops of Red Metal caps from Large Malt-Nutrine Bottles with Gold 


7 ’ N tae be, . y 7 ‘ Trade-mark or.24 from Split Bottles with Black Trade-mark and 15c for postage, 
of out - door sketching, . = . ‘ ff : - we will send one of our Vienna Art Plates to any address in the United States. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, 


and get better results to| & ~. | St. Louis, Mo. 
show if Devoe materials| 
are used. 

















will enjoy thework more, 





Devoe colors, Devoe 














MOE VOR A CONN brushes; papers, canvas, 


boards; Devoe box kits;|]/ Preserve and Beautify Your Shingles 


stools, easels, umbrellas ; all the supplies Ze - BY STAINING THEM WITH 
you need are here ready for you with Ls eA : CABOT’S SHINGLE STAINS 


° : They are made of Creosote ( ‘the best wood preserva- 
Devoe quality in them. tive known”), pure linseed oil, and the best pigments, 
and give soft, velvety coloring effects ( moss-greens, 
bark-browns, silver grays, etc.) that look better 
and wear better than any other. So per cent cheaper 
than paint. 





For catalogue address Dept. F. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street ° ° Chicago > , “we 


Send for samples of Stained Wood ana Circulars. Free 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., S6sTOn' Mass. 














: S ; is 28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 
. Fulton and William Streets -__New York Cuaruan & Paashh, Asch'te, Besten AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS 
1214 Grand Avenue . ; Kansas City 
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An Edwards Metal Spanish Tile Roof 


Rightly termed the most ‘Beautiful Roof in the World” 


Aside from its dignified and beautiful appearance, is 
the most practical and serviceable roof to be had 

Special features that commend it: fire-proof, lightning- 
proof, rain, storm and wind-proof, extreme lightness (about 
one-eighth that of slate), durability, and the fact that it can 
be applied by an ordinary workman at a very moderate cost. 

The method of interlocking our Tile forms the only 
perfect system of contraction and expansion so essential in 
securing an absolutely water-tight roof. 


Descriptive booklet sent free on request. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING C0. 
515-555 Culvert Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Largest manufacturers of Metal Ceilings and Side Walls, Metal 
Shingles, Galvanized Cornice and Skylights, Ventilators, etc. 

















Is Your House a Part of the Landscape? —— 

Many buildings are not. Faced with smooth, high-colored 
bricks, they clash with Nature’s quiet greens, soft reds and 
golden browns. 





alone have these soft shades, the “‘weathered”’ surface and the honest, rugged 
appearance which differentiates all “‘ natural finishes "’ from artificiality. 
FAR THE CHEAPEST IN THE END 
Tapestry Brick save repair bills, assure walls that Time will beautify, 
rather than blemish, and add materially to the salability of your entire property. 
‘he ideal material for Country Houses, Garden Walls, Terraces, Brick Pergolas 
and other appurtenances of the formal! garden. 
Full information free. Send 20c for free book “‘ Tapestry Brickwork.” 


FISKE & COMPANY, Inc. 
1€64 Flatiron Building, New York 








Original ideas for the 


If the importance of 
anywhere to confer \ 


BEAUTIF UL 








If You Have a Fireplace 


u can secure f he usual amount of heat by 


using a 
JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE 


These grates eacl t two rooms on one or different 
r, and they will heat an entire 


the fuel of a furnace. 


floors in severest weat! 
residence with two 

These grates brir air from outdoors, just as did 
the apparatus designe by Benjamin Franklin. This 
results in more heat, x less fuel, and perfect venti- 
lation without cold d1 

If you have no Fireplace, you can secure the 
effect of an ordinary grate by the use of a Jackson te 

~ i ? 4 Study this diagram and y vil 
Oren FRANKLIN, art to burn wood on andirons oa once the heating i een | 

1 





coal in orate. iting principle which makes this 
grate superior to all others. 





These Franklins are espec- 
ially desirable for bungalows 
or summer camps, as they 
can be set up the same as an 
ordinary stove, even where 
there is no brick chimney. 

Catalog No. 3 shows 
the Ventilating Grate and 
Franklin. Send for this 
and also for catalogs of 
Mantels, Andirons, or any- 
thing else you wish in the 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO. 


47 Beekman St., NEW YORK 





A Jackson Open Franklin 








8 ibr: ary of a Suburban Home 
Designed i and furnished by usin the Elizabethan Style 
matter where you live, we are prepared to submit 
ration of your home, together with a contract price 
rk by our own staff. Upon advice as to requirements, 


Let us sales you 


for the execution of tl 


price limitations, din ns of rooms, et cetera, we shall be pleased to prepare 
the sketches. 
Write us. Requé this service places you under no obligation whatever. 


rk warrants, our representative will call upon you 
1 and show you the latest and most appropriate 
draperies and wall co 8, 

We have no bool stock designs to send in answer to inquiries, and we 
can answer intelligent y those letters which give ample information, as sug 
gested above. Then wv »ring to the solution of your home be autifying prob- 
lem the most experi and resourceful decorating organization available. 
Please address the Cl ffice. 


W. P. NELSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK N. J. NELSON, President CHICAGO 
812 Greenwich Str 242 Michigan Boulevard 
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Intending purchasers of 
a strictly first-class 
Piano should not 
fail to examine 
the merits of 







THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and cultured 
musical public on account of its unsurpassed tone- 
quality, unequaled durability, elegance of design and 
finish. Catalogue mailed on application. 

THE SOHMER.-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 
Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave. 22nd St. NEW YORK 



































This $15 Solid Oak Porch Swing 
Direct to You $6 15 Complete 
Why pay more when +" with chains, 
you can buy GuaRAN- hooks and cushion 
TEED Sectional Fur- 
niture for Hatr the 
price of the nameless 
kind? 

Five other Porch Swings, 


Porch Chairs and Settee 
in plain sawed solid oak, 


and 
Over 100 Other Handsome Pieces 


in Rich Quarter-Sawed White Oak for Den, Dining Room, Bed- 
room, and Library. WRITE TO-DAY for our Free Catalog. 


'COME-PACKT International Manufacturing Co. 
mg oT 704 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

















THe ENOS COMPANY announce the removal of their 
Salesrooms to No. 36 West 37th Street, where may be 
found a complete exhibition of the best forms of lighting fixtures. 


The ENOS COMP ANY Lighting Fixtures 


Office and Factory : Sal F} 
7th Av. and léths. NEW YORK 36 Weet 37th St. 
omeres, &. F Emorbrook, me Fi x. Cowan & 
nc., ar . » ichi Bivd. 
BALTIMOKE, * SAN FRANCISCO, 748 Cal: 
9 N. Charles Street a ifornia 8 


5 

PITTSBURG, G. P. Norton, 
Century Buildin 

8T. LOUIS, N. O. ‘Nelson 
Mfg. Co. 

PORTLAND, ORE., J. 0. En- 
glish Co., 128 Park St. 


it. 
as > 94 King Street 


SPOKANE, Cutter & Plum- 
mer, Inc. 

SEATTLE, Cox & Gleason, 

1914 Second Ave, 





"sae 

























° Heating Plans 
You send us a rough sketch of any building you wish to heat and 
we will have our experts prepare a simple, clear plan showing the 
dest possible arrangement of furnace, pipes and registers, for your 
ge We ay with the exact cost to you of the complete 
outfit. plan, and our advice are absolutely free. No obligation 
om your part to buy of us or to pay us one cent. 








On Trial tittede 


You to be the Judge and Jury 


“ We will send you, direct from our factory, a complete Hess furnace heating outfit of 
best quality, all! made to your measurements, for $25 to $100 less than you can buy 
from dealers. We will supply special plans and full directions for installing, and will loan 
you all neceseary tools so you, or any man handy with tools, can put up the equipment easily. 


Our Unusual Free-Trial Offer : 


You may place the purchase price in the hands of your local banker, who will hold it until Jan. ist, while-you test the heater. If the test 
is not satisfactory, ship the goods back to us. We will pay the return freight charges, and the banker will refund your money. 


The Hess Stee! Furnace Burns Any Fuel. Besides any kind of coal, gas or wood, 
any other fuel, such as chips, twisted straw, corn cobs, etc., may be utilized and money saved. 


% 4 


~ 


fag? 





Important Booklets Free 
At great expense we have compiled and published two very import- 
ant booklets which are sent free to those who write. Our book 
“Modern Furnace Heating” contains numerous illustrations 
clearly explains ever inciple involved in furnace heating for an 
class of building. “These Bear Witness” gives the names 
thousands of users of Hess Furnace Outfits, to w we refer 











“i hoouce” Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. °* Gicxce 











FOR THE 


House Beautiful 


FOR THE 


Porch Restful 


FOR THE 


Lawn Shadowy 





Enterprise Tent-Cot 


For campers, children, convalescents. For all who love 
outdoor sleeping. The occupant is free from all attacks of 
flies, mosquitoes, and flying, creeping things generally. This 
tent-cot is impervious alike to sun or shower. 

erected or lowered in 20 seconds; folds compactly, as 
shown above, and weighs but 30 Ibs. Write to Enter- 
prise Bed Co., Hammond, Ind., and ask for free art book. 











[ron Railings, Wire Fences and Entrance } 
Gates of all designs and for all purposes 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED : CATALOGUES FURNISHED J 


FENCE 


i Tennis Court Enclosures, Unclimbable Wire } 
Mesh and Spiral Netting (Chain Link), 
Fences for Estate Boundaries, Industrial 
Properties, etc. . 

7 
' 


253 BROADWAY 


F, E. CARPENTER CO.,  : 238, pnoanwat 

















or small garden. 


garden accessories. 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


an outdoor living room. 


residences and public buildings. 


647 Boylston Street 





ZALLOW us to send you without 
charge this little portfolio 
Showing artificial stone ornaments 


such as Sun Dials, Benches, Fountains, 
Vases, etc., suitable for the large estate 


It will tell you how to make your garden a 
delightful outdoor living room, and also offer you in 
the convenience of your home a wide selection of 
You can select your goods 
from this portfolio as confidently and satisfactorily 
as if you were at the Garden Studio, 647 Boviston 


We have long made a specialty of the most 
classic and beautiful accessories for making your 
country place more attractive, or your small garden 


This firm also makes a specialty of interior decoration of churches, libraries, 
Address Outdoor Department. 


L. HABERSTROH & SON 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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“USE IVORY SOAP—IT FLOATS!” 


“One morning, last summer, at a Michigan resort, a party of girls went 
down to the lake in their bathing suits for the purpose of washing their hair. 
Each carried the necessary articles, including a cake of soap. One had a 


cake of 
other varieties were represented. 


s soap; another, a cake of ————-__. __. soap. Several 


The place selected was near the pier, and the implements for washing 
the hair were placed in the interstices of the logs supporting the pier. During 


the process of washing, the 


s soap girl lost her soap and in the 


effort to recover it, the — soap girl lost her's, too. The girl with 
the Ivory Soap thereupon threw it far out into the lake, swam after it and, 
holding it aloft, cried: ‘Use Ivory Soap—it floats!’ 

In the end, all three girls used Ivory Soap—they had to!" [Extract from a Letter. 


Again we ask: Even if Ivory Soap were no better than 
other soaps, does not the fact that if floats make it better? 














THE HOUSE 


Two dollars and fifty cents per annum, in ad- 
vance, postpaid to any part of the United States; 
$3.00 to Canada ; to foreign countries comprised 
in the Postal Union, $3.50. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- 
less made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order. 

When a change of address is desired, both 
the old and the new address should be given. 


The trade supplied by the American News 
Company and its branches. 


BEAUTIFUL 


Renew as early as possible, in order to avoid 
a break in the receipt of the numbers. Book- 
dealers, Postmasters, and Newsdealers receive 
subscriptions. 

Advertising rates to be had on application. 

THE House BEAUTIFUL will not be responsi- 
ble for manuscripts and illustrations submitted, 
but uses all due caution in their care. 

Entered as second-class matter Feb. 5, 1897, 
at the Postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1909. Trade-mark 
registered. All rights reserved. 


The House Beautiful Company, 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 




















Did he say he knew me when I was a girl?” 
No, he said he knew you when he was a boy.” 
Sidney Bulletin. 








I made enough money in Wall Street last 
eek to buy a house and lot.” “Did you buy it?” 
Well, no; but I wish I had.” — New York Herald. 








Have you a fireless cooker at your house?” 
Um-m-m, well, something like that; we’re afraid 
lisecharge her.’’— Puck. 








’ 


How do you tell bad eggs?” queried the 
yung housewife. “I never told any,” replied 
e fresh grocery clerk, “but if I had anything 
tell a bad egg I’d break it gently.’”’ — Christian 
radian 








Give woman the credit she deserves,” the 
ffragette cried, “and where would man be?” 


If she got all the credit she wanted, he’d be in 
poorhouse,”’ sneered a coarse person in the 

wr of the hall. — Stray Stories. 
Little Grace — Sister, that new beau of yours 
ikes me tired. Elder Sister— Why, dear? 
(tle Grace — He has the manners of a street-car 
conductor. When I went into the parlor last night 
said, “How old are you, little girl?” — Chicago 

daily News. 








Yorkshire Farmer (bursting into the village inn) 

What do you think, Silas? The bones of a 
rehistoric man have beeen discovered on Jim 
White’s farm. Innkeeper — Great Gosh! I hope 
oor Jim’ll be able to clear hisself at the coroner’s 
inquest. — Tit-Bits, 


SHE 


She broke our big platter — she dropped it — to- 


day 
And she should have been fired for that; 
She tells our affairs to the folks o’er the way, 

(nd she ought to be fired for that. 

it if she should go what on earth could we do? 
e’ve company here and we must see it through’ 
e stays out at night until all hours, too; 

And she ought to be fired for that. 


She scorches the steak till it’s brittle and black, 
And she ought to be fired for that; 
She cooks like a person deprived of the knack, 
And she ought to be fired for that. 
Last week we declared we would keep her no 
more, 
But illness occurred — it has happened before — 
Then she — well, she charged things to us, at the 
store, 
And she should have been fired for that. 


She takes her day off when she can’t well be spared 
And she ought to be fired for that; 
Che rooms in this place are improperly aired, 
And she ought te be fired for that. 
month since we vowed that she’d have to get 
out, 
there was some cleaning —that left it in 
doubt; 
he took some loose change that was lying about, 
And she ought to be fired for that. 


he lingers along, though she’s impudent quite, 
And she ought to be fired for that; 
e’s very untidy, a regular fright, 
And she ought to be fired for that. 
t maybe the new one would be just the same, 
last one spanked Freddie the day that she 
came; 
And this one, last night, smashed a good picture 
frame, 
And she — will not get fired for that! 
— Charles R. Barnes, in New York Sun. 






































This kind of lamp with a MACBETH 
chimney on it gives the best artificial 
light to work by. 

My chimneys fit, insure clean, even 
combustion, are clear as crystal, and 
do not break from heat. 

The only lamp-chimneys that the 

- maker thinks enough of to 
put his name on are mine— 
MACBETH is on every one. 


My Lamp-Chimney Book insures get- 
ting the right chimney forany burner, and 
gives suggestions about lamps, chimneys, 
wicks, oils, and tells how to keep lamps 
in order. I gladly mail it, free, to anyone 
who writes for it. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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Agents wanted in all parts of the country 
to get subscribers for the House Beautiful. 








THE OOCSN 
Keith Portfolio 


Tell us if you are in need of furniture, carpets, rugs, 
curtains or draperies; state specifically the article you 
are interested in and we will select and mail to you 
loose-leaf illustrations of the furniture you desire, or 
beautiful portfolios if you are i d in floor cover- 
ings or draperies. We pay the freight, pack, ship 
and guarantee safe arrival of every purchase. 

Keith Quality Furniture 
and Keith Individual Service offer a satisfactory 
solution of the great problem of artistic furnishing. 
We give expert study to the needs of ea: 
a lpr ye This method is the 

e! ent years experience in 
fomichiog homes. 

Robert Keith Furniture 
Carpet Co. 
Kansas ay, Mo. 

Dept. B. 
























instantly. 





DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


An American’s sense of projecting himself 
far beyond the skies and hills of his forefathers is 
largely responsible for his self-assurance—for his 
mental vigor and the progress which this has 
meant. 


This Sixth Sense—the sense of projection— 
is due to the telephone. It is due to the Bell 
telephone system which at any instant conveys 
his personality, if not his person, to any part of 
the country. It carries his voice with directness 
to the ear of the person wanted. Carries it with 
its fone qualities and inflections—things which 
are vital to the expression of personality. 


Bell telephone service is more than a mere 
carrier of messages. It is a system of sensitive 
wire nerves, carrying the perception-message to 
the nerve centre and the return message simulta- 
neously. Jt is the only means of communication 
which thus carries the message and the answer 
While you are projecting your per- 





sonality—the strength of your individuality, to the 
distant point, the party at the other end is pro- 
jecting Ais personality, at the same instant and by 
the same means, to you. 


You are virtually in two places at once. 


Though this service is in a class by itself, the 
Bell telephone has no fight with the other public 
utilities. Its usefulness is dove-tailed into all 
other utilities. Each of the others is unquestion- 
ably made more effective by the Bell telephone. 


A telegram is delivered from receiving office to 
house by felephone. The more people telegraph, 
the more they felephone. The more people travel, 
the more they telephone. The more energetically 
a man pursues business of any kind, the more he 
needs and uses the felephone. 


The universal Bell telephone gives every 
other utility an added usefulness. It provides 
the Nation with its Sixth Sense. 


A business man has one important arm of his business 
paralyzed if he does not have a Long Distance Tele- 


Phone at his elbow. 


It extends his personality to its 


fullest limitations—applies the multiplication table to 


his business possibilities. 


It keeps things moving. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is a Long Distance Station 














HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 


AND HOW TO KNOW THEM 


OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR BY THE PUBLISHERS 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY - 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 





Price $1.60 Net. 


246 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 





Postage 14 Cents Extra. 











R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 
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Send for Our Beautiful Ne 00k 
“A Babe in the House 


and How to Care for Him ’”’ 
By MARIANNA WHEELER 
Former Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital, 
Illustrated by ROSE O'NEIL 


“i 
Member Societe des Beaux Arts, Paris 








The author has put her fifteen years’ experience as Superintendent of | 
Babies’ Hospital, New York, into this standard baby book. ‘This and her trainu 
in the New York and Sloane Maternity Hospitals make her book authoritative a 
indispensable to any young mother. 

And the pictures! Fit for framing, every one. 
wonderful child characterization of this famous artist. 


Singe the edition is small and both the manuscript and pict 
we must ask you to send 10 cents for this little classic. 


Trial size box of Tale sent for 4c. 
COLGATE’S DENTAL ¢ Vi 


Comes out a Ribbon, lies flat on the Brush. Delicious, antiseptic, 






You are all far 








polish to gold-work. Trial Tube 4 cents. 


COLGATE & CO., 
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VIRGIL COBLENTZ 
Ph.D., Phar.M., F.C.S. 
tical and Consulting Chemist 

t 68th St.. New York 
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